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The Social Studies in Wartime 


ERLING M. HUNT 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


. HE main responsibility of social 
| studies instruction is the same in 
peace and in war: to develop citizens 


informed about the world in which 
they live, possessed of as much under- 
standing of that world as they can be 
aided to achieve, and disposed to par- 
ticipate in its affairs as effectively as 
they are able. War brings new em- 
phases to the social studies program: 
information relating to the war must 
be introduced, understanding of many 
aspects of the war effort must be de- 
veloped, and disposition to participate 
effectively acquires such importance 
that it takes on the special name 
“morale.” 

Information and understanding can 
be imposed, and morale can be built 
up, through propaganda and emo- 
tional appeal. In a democracy, how- 
_ ever, the propaganda of lies and hatred 
_ is less appropriate, and should be less 


effective, than the propaganda of fact. 
War aims in harmony with national 
ideals that have become traditions, 
deeply rooted in the convictions of a 
people, are a sounder and more last- 
ing basis for understanding and morale 
than is hysteria whipped up for the 
moment. Emotions stirred by personal 
participation in a great cooperative 
effort are more enduring and less dan- 
gerous than response to appeals to 
greed, glory, or hatred. 

It is a sign of strength that we can 
study the origins of the war in the 
full and open record of the past, that 
we can relate our war aims to many 
of our long-established traditions and 
ideals, that we can rely for morale 
largely on civic qualities of freedom, 
initiative, and responsibility developed 
before the emergency arose, and that 
even during the conflict we can 
project many of our established ideals 
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and policies into the future as we plan 
for the postwar world. 

Our wartime program in_ social 
studies does not have to be an entirely 
new creation for the emergency. It 
has new elements, but it also has basic 
unity with the program we have de- 
veloped in the past and which we can 
continue into the future. 


TESTING OUR PREWAR 
CIVIC EDUCATION 


The war has tested our prewar 
program of civic education in many 
ways, and with varying results. In the 
months before Pearl Harbor there was 
some questioning of the loyalty and 
stamina of American youth. It now 
appears that neither freedom nor a 
high standard of living has made 
youth —or many of their elders — 
soft and either unable or unwilling to 
submit to discipline. A sense of in- 
dividual responsibility has not always 
been apparent, in acceptance of ration- 
ing, for example, nor have the vested 
interests of individuals, groups, and 
sections always yielded gracefully to 
the common interest. On the other 
hand, the initiative and adaptability 
which we hoped might be fostered by 
freedom and by respect for individ- 
uality has been abundantly in evidence. 
Some blundering and bickering have 
been evident too, but our ways of 
living have been made over, grimly, in 
a few months, and achievements in 
production and in military training 
speak louder than critics and even 
than those who still quarrel shrilly. 
Perhaps even the recent reassertion of 
our democratic right to criticize — 


which has certainly been exercised 
freely in all our wars — is an indica. 
tion of basic strength, though it delays 
decisions and action on many economic 
issues. 

There was also some feeling, while 
we were slow in preparing for a total 
war effort, that the condemnation of 
war in our teaching during the twenties 
and early thirties, our emphasis on its 
brutality, its waste, its menace to 
civilization, might have made youth 
unwilling to fight even for our free- 
dom and our democratic institutions, 
Again, however, it has been demon- 
strated that the American people will 
engage in a second war “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” in a second 
“war to end war.” In this second effort 
it appears that our idealism is tempered 
by more realism, that our disillusion- 
ment is turning into determination to 
follow through in the postwar period. 
Perhaps we will also recognize that 
many forms of modern warfare are 
carried on even after guns have been 
stilled, that peace must be fought for 
in economic and educational sectors 
even after military campaigns have 
ended. 

Although some fears about our 
social studies program have been 
allayed, several weaknesses in it have, 
nevertheless, already been revealed by 
this war. It is obvious, for example, 
that we have neglected parts of the 
world which are now, and which will 
remain, important in world affairs, 
and about which Americans need to be 
informed. The other Americas, the Far 
Fast, and Russia are now the most con- 
spicuous examples, to which Africa 
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and the Near East are likely to be 
added. 

The First World War did a good 
deal to correct our traditionally pro- 
vincial history program. The study 
of current events was stimulated by 
that war, and had become firmly en- 
trenched at its close. A one-, two-, or 
three-year study of “world history” 
also gained in favor, at the expense in 
part of ancient history and English 
history. The new offering may have 
been an improvement, but it has been 
world history in name only. Actually 
it has remained a history of Western 
civilization, with concentration on 
Europe at the expense of other parts 
of the modern world, and with refer- 
ence to the Far East only when the 
West was involved in events there. 
American history lost some of its tradi- 
tional hostility to England, but re- 
mained a history of the United States, 
ignoring, in spite of its name, Canada 
and the Latin American countries. In- 
creased attention to recent and con- 
temporary times, the emergence and 
rapid growth of the course in Problems 
of American Democracy, and experi- 
ments with new, “functional” organ- 
izations of serial studies also bear 
witness to the influence of the First 
World War. 

Yet neither the changes advanced 
by that war, nor the restless curriculum 
revision of the succeeding two decades, 
produced a social studies program 
adapted to our needs in the Second 
World War, or to such needs of the 
future as we can yet foresee. Not only 
are we uninformed about peoples and 
countries that we need to know, but 


the airplane has suddenly confronted 
us with new geographical relationships 
which must be grasped if the war is to 
be understood and if an enduring 
peace is to be made. The position of 
geography in the elementary school 
needs to be reconsidered, and clearly 
the policy of ignoring geography in 
high school needs to be revised, for 
the “new geography” — whether hu- 
man geography, or air-age geography, 
or geopolitics — is not an elementary 
subject. 

The rapid rise and the astounding 
power of totalitarianism shocked us 
into a realization that, instead of as- 
suming that all who grow up in the 
United States must thereby acquire 
understanding of what democracy is, 
we need to introduce explicit study and 
experience of the nature, meaning, 
and practice of democracy, together 
with understanding of its alternatives. 

The war, then, is likely to lead to 
several new emphases in our basic 
social studies program: the broaden- 
ing of world history and American 
history until their subject matter fits 
their names; a renewal of attention to 
geography, though in revised and 
revitalized form; and a more explicit 
treatment of democracy. 

The war has also made many emer- 
gency demands on social studies teach- 
ing. Some, such as those for support 
of scrap collection, for promotion of 
the sale of war stamps and war bonds, 
and for teaching wartime finance, are 
temporary. Others, such as those for 
teaching the principles of peace and 
the history and possibilities of inter- 
national organization, aspects of con- 
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sumer economics, and programs for 
human welfare and security, may well 
become permanent. 


RESPONSE TO WARTIME 
DEMANDS 


Either of two policies can be 
adopted in responding to emergency 
demands: existing programs can be 
scrapped in favor of new units and 
courses, or the existing program can 
be modified and adapted. 

There was some support after Pearl 
Harbor for setting up an entirely new 
wartime program, devoted to a study 
of current events and war news, and of 
new units on problems of finance, con- 
servation, and manpower, accom- 
panied perhaps by the introduction of 
a good deal of propaganda. Few 
schools have instituted so drastic a 
program. It has been felt generally 
that the basic task and the basic con- 
tent of the social studies are the same 
in war as in peace, and that we are 
building not only for the war emer- 
gency but for a long future. It now 
appears that the sacrifice of long-time 
to immediate values was not neces- 
sary, and that desperate measures to 
gain support for the war and to build 
morale were not required. Most schools 
have accordingly responded to new 
needs within the framework of exist- 
ing programs. 

Some modifications were under- 
taken before the United States entered 
the war. We had already become 
conscious of the challenge of total- 
itarianism to democracy. As the pub- 
lications of the Educational Policies 
Commission indicate, we became con- 


cerned about the analysis of democ 
and about teaching its meaning and 
advancing its practice in the schools, 
Learning the Ways of Democracy, 
which pointed out that pupils were 
much more conscious of the privile 
than of the responsibilities of demoe- 
racy, had direct effect on courses of 
study and practices in many schools, 
Recent textbooks in history, civics, 
and modern problems have given more 
attention to the history of freedom, 
democracy, and civil rights, as have 
many supplementary publications for 
class use and many articles in educa- 
tional journals. 

The long-continued efforts of the 
Pan American Union and a section 
of the Office of Education to stimulate 
interest in Latin America, and to make 
teaching materials available, were being 
supplemented by the activities of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs,’ the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and by new books and pamphlets 
put out by commercial publishers. The 
programs of teachers meetings and 
articles in professional journals again 
testify to increased interest. 

Similarly the effort of the American 
Council of the Institute for Pacific 
Relations to increase classroom atten- 
tion to the Far East was redoubled. 
Since Pearl Harbor that organization 
has published syllabi, bibliographies, 
and usable supplementary materials for 
the classroom. Its effort has been sup- 
plemented by a project of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, by some 


1See, in this connection, Mr. Francis’ article 
on “Development of Curriculum Materials for 
Latin American Studies,” pp. 501-509 of this issue. 
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activities on the part of commercial 
publishers, and, again, by programs of 
teachers’ associations and by articles in 
their journals. 

Both before and since Pearl Harbor 
the current events magazines specially 
published for the schools have played 
an important part in supplementing 
basic texts and facilitating study of 
the war itself. They have also made 
available much classroom material on 
the other Americas, the Far East, the 
United Nations, our enemies in war- 
time, and activities on the home front 
in which the participation of children 
and youth is needed. 

Pearl Harbor stunned social studies 
teachers, as it did the rest of the popu- 
lation. The need for changes in the 
social studies program was recognized, 
but some time passed before enough 
perspective was obtained to make clear 
just what those changes should be. 
Meanwhile, emergency demands began 
to issue from Washington — demands 
for support of the sale of war bonds 
and stamps, for aid in scrap collection, 
for getting older pupils into summer 
jobs, and for teaching wartime finance 
and the principles both of inflation 
control and of rationing. 

Confusion as to the role of the social 
studies in the war effort was not con- 
fined to social studies teachers. The 
Victory Corps program and the pre- 
induction courses were set up without 
explicit provision for building under- 
standing of our war effort and of the 
role of youth in it, though it seems to 
have been tacitly assumed that social 
studies would continue to be a “con- 
stant” for all pupils, and that the new 


programs would not displace attention 
to wartime citizenship. 

Effective response to wartime needs 
has been complicated by the entrance 
of many teachers into the armed 
forces, by the withdrawal of others 
who have gone into industry or joined 
the staff of a government agency, by 
the transfer of some teachers to pre- 
induction classes, and by the bringing 
into social studies classrooms of many 
poorly prepared teachers. Neverthe- 
less, substantial progress has been 
made. 

An overall statement of wartime 
policy was published last November 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies, under the title The Social 
Studies Mobilize for Victory. Drafted 
with the cooperation of one hundred 
representative leaders, including in- 
dividuals in touch with the various 
wartime enterprises and projects re- 
lated to the social studies and in- 
dividuals in touch with the wartime 
programs already inaugurated in many 
school systems, that statement analyzed 
the elements in a wartime citizenship 
program. It called for study of “the 
world at war” — of democracy; of the 
American traditions and institutions 
for which we are fighting; of the 
causes, issues, strategy, and aims of the 
war; of world geography; of the war- 
time responsibilities of citizens; of our 
allies and our enemies; of plans for 
postwar reconstruction and interna- 
tional organization; and of the place of 
youth in society during both war and 
peace. It endorsed emergency short- 
term courses in wartime citizenship for 
those likely to leave high school before 
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completion of their full program. It 
stressed the possibilities for an ap- 
prenticeship in citizenship for children 
and youth through participation in war 
activities. It pointed out that the in- 
fluence of social studies teachers and 
programs should extend beyond the 
school and into the community. 

The National Council’s statement 
was summarized and endorsed in the 
Office of Education’s periodical, Edu- 
cation for Victory, and echoed in the 
Educational Policies Commission’s 
What the Schools Should Teach in 
Wartime. It was discussed and de- 
veloped in the November conven- 
tion of the National Council, in many 
regional and local meetings of teachers 
held since November; it has been 
supplemented by the National Coun- 
cil’s journal, Social Education; and it 
will be followed up in two bulletins, 
one for elementary and one for second- 
ary schools, to be published during 
the summer. 

Several states (notably Missouri and 
Maryland), and several cities (includ- 
ing Baltimore, Cleveland, and Detroit) 
have brought out bulletins on wartime 
citizenship as have state or local or- 
ganizations of social studies teachers. 
A teachers’ guide, Teaching War and 
Post-War Problems, based on the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets of the Public 
Affairs Committee and the Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, has been issued. Two books for 
classroom use have been published, 
America Organizes to Win the War 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1942), 
and America in a World at War (New 
York: Silver Burdett, 1942). We have 


numerous booklets and pamphlets op 
special phases of the war. 

Many agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment have requested cooperation by 
social studies teachers, and several have 
issued films, bulletins, broadcasts, and, 
in a few instances, periodicals. There 
has been no effort, however, to put out 
official syllabi for courses, as happened 
in the First World War. Propaganda 
for school use has been restrained, 
based on an effort to develop under- 
standing. Twenty-five years ago the 
history syllabi for elementary and 
secondary schools included sections 
calculated to arouse hatred of the 
enemy, though the director of these 
projects also tried to reduce the more 
extreme — even hysterical — manifes- 
tations of hatred over the country, 

It is significant that there has been 
much less hysteria during the present 
war —few attacks on German or 
Italian language, literature, and music, 
and little suspicion of citizens merely 
because they have foreign names. 
There has even been some sympathy, 
expressed in popular magazines, for 
those citizens of Japanese extraction 
who have been segregated, some ex- 
pression of confidence in the loyalty 
of most of these and of most Amer- 
icans of Japanese extraction who live 
and continue to work in Hawaii. 

Furthermore, while there is recogni- 
tion that our primary task is to win 
the war, there is much more attention 
in social studies classes to the problems 
and bases of peace than was the case 
during the First World War. Ordi- 
narily wars stimulate nationalism and 
bring urgent demands for patriotic 
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history. Such demands have been 
heard in this war, accompanied by 
extraordinary charges that American 
schools have been neglecting Ameri- 
can history and protesting against the 
supplementing of traditional political, 
military, and constitutional history 
through attention to social, economic, 
and cultural development. Such 
charges can, and perhaps do, serve 
the interests of isolationists and of 
conservative economic interests that 
want treatment of social and economic 
issues barred from the schools. So far, 
however, there has been less public 
controversy over the social studies 
curriculum than in the First World 
War, and in the schools, as in the 
press, periodicals, and broadcasts, an 
encouraging amount of education re- 
lating to the postwar period is going 
forward. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


While there are many aspects of 
social studies’ response to wartime 
needs in which we can take satisfac- 
tion, there is no justification for com- 
placency. Some schools and some 
teachers still carry on the program of 
four or more years ago, unchanged. 
A few, at least, give no attention to 
current events. Teaching procedures 
and opportunities for pupil leadership 
and responsibility in school affairs are 
often out of line with accepted best 
practice. The quality of learning is 
often poor, with overemphasis on 
memory at the expense of under- 
standing and skills —not to mention 
attitudes and opportunity for individ- 
ual growth. 


The needs of pupils who learn little 
from the printed page are still far from 
adequately met. Able students, who 
need to be challenged and stimulated, 
are often allowed to drift. Programs of 
“average” students are often unrelated 
to their needs. 

All of these shortcomings weaken 
our citizenship program, whether in 
war or peace. A further difficulty lies 
in the failure of most schools to ob- 
tain the new materials needed to sup- 
plement textbooks and inadequate li- 
braries. Few states and few cities or 
towns have effective programs for in- 
service help to teachers who, as the 
demands upon them increase, find in- 
creasing difficulty in keeping up with 
new developments and in maintaining 
the freshness and vitality of their teach- 
ing. Most of these factors must be 
dealt with by school boards and school 
administrators, but there are some steps 
which leaders in the social studies can 
take to meet newly recognized needs. 

New units and new elective courses 
on the Americas, the Far East, Russia, 
and world geography are no adequate 
solution to the need for greater at- 
tention to these areas. Existing courses 
in world history and American history 
are already so overcrowded as to be 
unteachable. The ninth-grade course 
in Civics, a general social studies course 
intended to serve the needs of pupils 
dropping out of school at the end of 
junior high school, has taken on the 
pattern of the twelfth-grade modern 
problems course. The resulting dupli- 
cation is not altogether desirable, and 
the need for a terminal ninth-grade 
course is likely to grow progressively 
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less. The following program for 
grades nine through twelve appears 
to be practicable and to meet needs 
now recognized as urgent. 

Grade IX. World Geography, with 
attention to resources, the interaction 
of man and environment, the implica- 
tions of geography for war and for 
international organization, and the im- 
pact of the airplane on modern society 
and on geographical concepts. This 
course should be planned jointly with: 

Grade X. World History, which 
should cease to be an account of 
Western civilization only, and which 
should no longer be organized in 
terms of national states, since their 
number makes the organization essen- 
tially unteachable. The basic organiza- 
tion should be in terms of processes 
(Leon C. Marshall’s expression), or 
activities common to all human beings 
in all periods — earning a living, pro- 
viding for government, meeting reli- 
gious needs, carrying on family life, 
transmitting culture, responding to the 
needs for expression in art, music, and 
literature, and for recreation, etc. Na- 
tional states cannot, of course, be 
ignored, but they can cease to domi- 
nate the study of society. A two-year 
program in world geography and his- 
tory should result in far better under- 
standing of our world .and civilization 
than our present program can give. 

Grade XI. American History and 
Civilization, including not only an ac- 
count of the United States but of 
parallel (not identical) development in 
Canada and Latin America. Many 
themes — discovery, exploration, set- 
tlement, immigration and _ internal 


migrations, industrial and agricultural 
development, business and commerce, 
capitalism, labor, changing status of 
women, education, etc. — are common 
to all American countries, providing 
opportunity for comparison or con- 
trast. The program should be built on 
the foundation of previous study. The 
course should, again, be planned 
jointly with: 

Grade XII. Modern Problems, or 
Problems of American Democracy, 
thereby avoiding present overlapping 
between the two courses. 

Into this program, or any alterna- 
tive — and, for that matter, into our 
program of emergency adjustments — 
needs to be built provision for study 
of international organization, of pro- 
grams for avoiding war and for de- 
veloping the security of peoples 
throughout the world. Attention to 
the status and role of youth in the post- 
war world is also needed, as is con- 
sideration of the role of education in 
maintaining peace, in developing sup- 
port of international machinery pro- 
viding for the settlement of con- 
troversy and for peaceful change, and 
in helping youth so to adjust to their 
world that fascist movements are less 
likely to develop. 

The basic purposes of social studies 
teaching remain the same, but the ad- 
justments to wartime needs are merely 
preliminary to greater and more last- 
ing adjustments to change which will 
continue after the fighting stops, and 
which will certainly not carry us back 
to the political, social, or economic 
organization of the years before this 
war. 





—————————————— 
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Home Preservation of Food 


NATALIE K. FITCH 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HOME ECONOMICS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EVER before in the history of our 

nation has there been a greater 
recognition of the importance of food 
in the maintenance of personal health 
and well-being and of national strength 
and efficiency. Nutrition teaching to 
children in the schools, and to adults 
through the colleges, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and the American 
Red Cross has aroused an interest in 
food values and provided a practical 
knowledge of the science of, food 
utilization. 

This knowledge, accompanied by an 
increase in purchasing power of many 
families, has created an unusually large 
civilian demand for food. Added to 
this are the demands of the Federal 
Government for food for the armed 
forces and for lend-lease commit- 
ments. On the other hand, conditions 
imposed by the war emergency have 
made it impossible for the usual agri- 
cultural resources of the country to 
supply quantities of food as abun- 
dantly as in the past. Reduction in 
labor, farm machinery, chemicals for 
fertilizers, and transportation facilities 
are all factors in the situation. 

The agricultural resources of the 
nation may, however, be increased by 
home gardens which can make in- 
dividual families largely independent 


47: 


of commercial supplies of many food 
commodities. The Victory Garden 
movement organized through the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
the United States Office of Education 
has set up local victory garden coun- 
cils in order to help in the planning 
and care of home, school, and com- 
munity gardens.’ Another national 
program, sponsored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the State Bureaus of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, is being organized to provide 
instruction in gardening and food con- 
servation through the Rural War 
Production Training Program, of 
which Course 15 — Food Production, 
Conservation, and Preservation — is a 
part. 


THE FUNCTIONAL NATURE 
OF THE PROGRAM 

The food conservation program 
under the present wartime emergency 
is motivated by an actual need on the 
part of the whole family. Its success 
is dependent upon long-time planning 
by all of the members of the family 
group, and cooperation with the 


1 See, in this connection, “Home and School 
Gardens and Education” by Benjamin R. 
Andrews in the March, 1943, Recorp. 
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schools and other community services 
like the victory garden councils and 
the county extension agents: With 
such a program calling for a definite 
body of knowledge and specialized 
technics, the schools will find a chal- 
lenge open to them for curriculum 
enrichment material and an oppor- 
tunity for community and national 
service. In the social sciences the chil- 
dren can find available information 
about the world resources of food in 
normal times, which, related to the 
changes in production, processing, and 
transportation brought about through- 
out the world by the war, will give an 
appreciation of the present food situa- 
tion. In this study a foundation can be 
laid for an understanding of the eco- 
nomic interdependence of nations. In 
order to plant gardens, children will 
find that they need to know about soils 
and fertilizers; in order to preserve 
foods that they need to know the 
causes of food spoilage and methods 
for their control and to understand 
methods of heat transfer and heat con- 
trol. Need for such knowledge will 
arouse their interest in the biological 
and physical sciences. If a food 
preservation budget is to be planned, 
the nutritive values of food must be 
studied and related to the needs of the 
family members. To preserve food, 
technics must be acquired and rigidly 
followed to obtain a product of high 
quality, of nutritive value, and one 
which is bacteriologically safe to use. 

All this knowledge has a functional 
use in the wartime curriculum of the 
schools. It also is of value in solving 
other problems of daily living and can 


well remain a permanent part of the 
experiences of young children in the 
schools of our nation. 


MEASURING THE NEEDS 
OF THE FAMILY 


Before embarking upon a garden 
planting program, many things must 
be considered, the most important of 
which is the family—its size, member- 
ship, and nutritional needs. These facts 
must then be related to the land avail- 
able for garden space and, finally, to 
the facilities for conserving any surplus 
of food over that needed for consump- 
tion during the summer. As a guide 
to the nutritional needs of the family 
the “Yardstick of Good Nutrition,” 
published by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, may be used. This 
yardstick translates the recommended 
dietary allowances set in 1941 by the 
food and nutrition committee of the 
National Research Council into quan- 
tities of common foods from which 
meals may be planned. These food 
groups include, among others, dairy 
products; lean meats, poultry, and fish; 
tomatoes and citrus fruits; leafy, green, 
and yellow vegetables; and other fruits 
and vegetables. Production and pres- 
ervation of foods in the first two 
groups will most probably be a rural 
problem, while those in the last three 
groups — with the exception of citrus 
fruits — can be grown in smaller gar- 
dens in sufficient quantities for summer 
use and still provide a surplus for 
preservation to meet the needs of the 
winter months. Tomatoes, leafy, green, 
and yellow vegetables are the vege- 
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tables that should be emphasized in 

anning meals because of their impor- 
tant mineral and vitamin content. This, 
together with the fact that their 
supply for civilian use — both in the 
fresh and commercially processed 
states — will be drastically reduced, 
makes it important to give them a 
prominent place in planning the gar- 
den, and in the study of methods of 
food preservation. 

The most systematic way to proceed 
with a food production and con- 
servation program is to plan a budget 
to cover the food needs of the family 
for the year. The recommended daily 
amounts of fruits and vegetables for 
one person are as follows: one serv- 
ing of potatoes; one serving of toma- 
toes or citrus fruits; one serving of a 
green or yellow vegetable; and two 
servings of other vegetables and fruits. 
With these allowances in mind and 
considering the size of servings pre- 
ferred by the members of her family, 
the homemaker can calculate the 
amount of each type of food that will 
be required to supply the needs of her 
family for the year. 

The next step in the program is to 
decide which fruits and vegetables can 
best be grown in the space available 
in amounts sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the summer months and 
to provide for preservation for the 
unproductive months of the year. This 
latter requirement will be influenced 
by the length of the unproductive 
season and by the local market sup- 
plies of fresh vegetables and fruits. In 
considering this last point, recognition 
must be given the fact that for the 


duration of the war there will be a 
smaller supply than usual. Detailed 
plans for a planting and preserved food 
budget can be obtained from many 
of the state agricultural experiment 
stations. 


METHODS OF FOOD 
PRESERVATION 


The object of food preservation is 
to place food in such a condition that 
it may be carried over from seasons of 
large production to those of little or 
no production, and thus to create a 
supply of food to meet a year-round 
consumption demand. 

In order to keep food over long 
periods of time, it is necessary to con- 
trol enzymes and microorganisms, 
which are the agents present in the 
food that cause it to spoil. Enzymes 
bring about the ripening processes in 
plant tissues and, unless they are de- 
stroyed or their activity is inhibited, 
carry these processes so far that decay 
occurs. They are also present in meat 
and cause it to deteriorate after the 
animal is killed. Microorganisms — 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds — are pres- 
ent in the soil and air and, lodging 
upon the food, carry on their life pro- 
cesses there and cause its spoilage. 
The aim in food preservation, there- 
fore, is the complete destruction of 
enzymes and microorganisms or the 
control of their activity to such an ex- 
tent that spoilage is prevented. Which 
of these aims is accomplished depends 
upon the particular method of preser- 
vation employed. 

The methods of food preservation 
can be grouped into four general cate- 
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gories according to the principle on 
which they are based: (1) low tem- 
peratures, (2) chemical agents, (3) 
high temperatures, and (4) dehydra- 
tion. 

Low temperatures as a means of 
food preservation are used in several 
ways: (1) for home refrigeration of 
food to protect it for day-to-day use; 
(2) for refrigeration in transit to carry 
fresh foods from one part of the coun- 
try to another; (3) for cold storage of 
food or common cellar or outdoor 
pit storage to carry it from one season 
to another; and (4), more recently, 
in the quick-freezing process for long- 
time preservation. The low tempera- 
tures, to which the food is subjected 
in all these processes, inhibit the ac- 
tivity of enzymes and microorganisms, 
and in the case of the very low temper- 
atures used for quick freezing actually 
have a bactericidal effect. Research 
has shown that the bacterial count of 
certain foods decreased when they 
were frozen and held in storage for 
several months. 

The chemical methods include all 
those in which some _ bactericidal 
agent, or agents, control spoilage and 
may be illustrated by the processes of 
smoking, salting, fermentation, and 
spicing. These methods are used ex- 
tensively with meats and in making 
pickles and sauerkraut. 

The use of high temperatures as a 
means of food preservation is based 
upon the principle that heat destroys 
enzymes and microorganisms. Heat is 
used as a temporary preservation meas- 
ure in the process of pasteurization, 
and in canning, where the object is the 


complete destruction of enzymes and 
microorganisms. 

Dehydration is nature’s way of pre- 
serving food and has been used by man 
throughout the ages. As a commercial 
process it has been used extensively in 
the drying of fruits, such as grapes, 
plums, apples, and apricots. In this 
process the enzymes are destroyed or 
their activity inhibited, and microor- 
ganisms are destroyed as the result of 
an upset in the osmotic equilibrium be- 
tween the microorganism cell and its 
environment in the food tissues from 
which the water has been largely with- 
drawn. 


CHOOSING THE METHOD 
OF PRESERVATION 


The particular method, or methods, 
for preserving food selected in any 
situation will be determined by the 
facilities available and by individual 
preference as to the type of finished 
product obtained. 

Low-temperature methods are simple 
to use and cause less alteration in the 
original appearance, texture, and flavor 
of the food than any of the other 
methods. Common storage is well 
suited to hard fruits, to root vegetables, 
and to celery and cabbage. It requires 
a range of temperature slightly above 
freezing, a moist atmosphere, and pro- 
tection from vermin. A cool cellar, or 
out-of-door trenches, pits, or banks 
suitably protected against freezing may 
be used. Quick freezing is the process 
in which food is frozen at temperatures 
ranging from o°F to minus 25°F, and 
then held in the frozen condition at 
a temperature of about o°F. Thermo- 
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static control of the storage locker is 
necessary in order to avoid fluctuations 
jn temperature and consequent deteri- 
oration of the product. In many locali- 
ties there are freezer lockers which 

rovide facilities for individual families 
of the community to use for freezing 
meats, fruits, and vegetables. If such 
lockers were more generally available, 
this method of food preservation would 
no doubt prove to be the most popular 
one of all. Bulletins are published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the state agricultural 
experiment stations giving directions 
for the preparation of foods for quick 
freezing. (See Bibliography on page 
482.) 

Smoking, curing, and fermentation 
of foods are methods of preservation 
most suited to rural areas where there 
is home slaughtering of animals and 
where vegetable crops are produced 
in large quantities. 

The two remaining methods, high 
temperatures as used in canning, and 
dehydration, are well adapted to use 
in rural communities, in towns and 
villages, and even in cities —in fact, 
wherever a victory garden may be 
grown. 


CANNING 


Canning is the process by which 
food is preserved by heat accompanied 
by hermetic sealing. It has long been 
a popular and widely used method for 
the home preservation of food, and, 
if the process is carried out properly 
and satisfactory storage facilities pro- 
vided, gives a high quality product 
which will keep indefinitely. 
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The heat treatment during which 
the food is sterilized is called process- 
ing and is carried out at either 212°F 
or under pressure at 240°F or 250°F. 
The correct choice of temperature for 
the product to be canned is exceed- 
ingly important. Enzymes, yeasts, and 
molds are readily destroyed at temper- 
atures of 212°F or below, but bac- 
teria— especially the spore-forming 
types — can survive the boiling tem- 
perature for many hours. Therefore, 
processing methods have been studied 
in relation to the conditions of temper- 
ature and time necessary to destroy 
the most heat-resisting types of bac- 
teria liable to be present in food. In 
actual practice in canning it is possible 
that in some cases a sterile condition 
may not exist, since a food may con- 
tain viable spores so heat resistant that 
the use of temperatures high enough to 
destroy them would cause the food to 
become overcooked and unpalatable. 
These are spores of thermophilic bac- 
teria which are not likely to develop 
if the canned food is quickly cooled 
after being processed and then stored 
under cool conditions — a temperature 
below 68°F. This type of condition 
is Called effective sterilization and the 
product may be used with safety. 

The acidity of the food is the most 
important factor influencing the heat 
resistance of bacteria and, therefore, 
the factor determining the choice of 
temperature for processing it. If the 
food is acid (pH<4.5) the heat resist- 
ance of the bacteria present is rel- 
atively low and a processing temper- 
ature of 212°F may be used, but if 
it is less acid (pH>4.5) temperatures 
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of either 240°F or 250°F are necessary. 
All the fruits and tomatoes have acid 
concentrations in the first acidity 
range, while those of all vegetables, 
other than tomatoes, and meat, fish, 
and poultry belong in the less acid 
range. Which of the two temperatures 
is used for the less acid foods depends 
upon the mode of heat transfer through 
the food into the center of the jar. 
If there is enough liquid surrounding 
the food so that convection currents 
may be set up, the heat travels rel- 
atively quickly to the center and 
240°F is used, whereas in a denser 
pack with little free liquid the heat 
must travel by conduction and, there- 
fore, the rate is slower and the process- 
ing must be done at 250°F. There 
are exceptions to this in the case of 
densely packed foods high in sugar 
content, such as corn, where the sugar 
would become caramelized at the high 
temperature. For these foods a temper- 
ature of 240°F is used but a longer 
processing period is employed in order 
to compensate for the lower tempera- 
ture. 

Processing at the boiling temper- 
ature, 212°F, is done by the open- 
kettle method in a water bath or by 
the closed-jar processing method. In 
the former method the food is steri- 
lized by cooking it in an open kettle. 
It is then packed into sterile jars which 
are sealed with sterile lids. This method 
requires expert technic in order to 
avoid contamination of the food dur- 
ing packing into the jars, and it has a 
disadvantage in that the pieces of food 
are liable to break apart during the 
cooking process. It is often used for 


tomatoes and for small fruits. In the 
closed-jar method the food is packed 


into clean but unsterile jars. These | 


jars are sealed and then they are 
sterilized, the one heat treatment 
serving to render both the food and 
the container sterile. 


Processing at temperatures higher | 
than boiling, 240°F or 250°F, requires _ 
closed-jar processing and the use of a | 


pressure cooker. If a pressure cooker 
is not available, the canning of the less 
acid foods is not recommended and 
some other method of preserving them 
should be selected. 

In the closed-jar processing of fruits 
it is sometimes the practice to pack 
them raw into the jars and then pour 
boiling sirup over them. This is the 
method which has been called the cold- 
pack method. (The use of this term 
as applied to a method of canning has 
little significance and should be dis- 
continued.) If the fruit is not fully 
ripe it should be boiled in sirup and 
packed into hot containers with the 
sirup. All vegetables are given a short 
precooking treatment before being 
packed into jars. This step wilts the 
cellulose structure and expels air from 
the tissues of the vegetable so that it 
can be packed more tightly into the 
jars. It also reduces the internal pres- 
sure and thus contributes to a higher 
vacuum within the jar upon cooling. 
Since in all types of glass jars, except 
those provided with screw tops, it is 
the partial vacuum which keeps the 
lid on and thus provides hermetic seal- 
ing, precooking is of great impor- 
tance. The vacuum is formed by the 
process of venting. As the contents of 
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the jar are heated, water vapor is 
formed and other gases expand. These 
force their way out through the seal 
between the jar and the lid, and later, 
when the jar is cooled, the remaining 
vapor and gases contract and a partial 
vacuum is formed. Although venting 
js necessary its extent must be con- 
trolled or else too great a loss of liquid 
from the jar will occur. This is par- 
ticularly troublesome in pressure-can- 
ning operations. Here rigid control of 
pressure is necessary in order that dur- 
ing the processing period there is no 
fluctuation of pressure, and that at the 
end of the processing period the pres- 
sure in the cooker is allowed to drop 
to atmospheric pressure very slowly. 
In this way equilibrium can be main- 
tained between the pressure within the 
jar and the atmosphere surrounding it 
in the cooker. If for any reason the 
pressure in the cooker falls suddenly, 
the greater pressure within the jar will 
immediately cause excessive venting 
in order to restore equilibrium of pres- 
sures and there will be a large loss of 
liquid and even some solid matter from 
the jar. Although this does not cause 
spoilage in storage, it causes some loss 
in food value and detracts from the 
attractiveness of the canned product. 
Excessive venting may also be avoided 
by completely sealing the jar prior 
to the processing step. This is of great 
advantage because less handling of the 
very hot jar is required upon its re- 
moval from the water bath or pressure 
cooker. There is no danger of the 
jars breaking as sufficient leeway ob- 
tains for escape of gases during the 
heating up process. 


SPOILAGE AGENTS 


It has been said that bacteria are 
the most difficult of the spoilage agents 
to destroy in the canning process. If 
they do survive the heat treatment, 
spoilage results. It may be a fermenta- 
tion type of spoilage accompanied by 
acid and gas, it may be a flat-sour type, 
in which there is acid but no gas, or it 
may be the putrefactive type, in which 
there is gas, a foul odor, and a soften- 
ing of the product. With a reasonable 
amount of care in the canning process 
fermentation need cause little trouble. 
Flat-sour spoilage is caused by thermo- 
philic spore-forming organisms which 
may have survived the processing and 
which become active at temperatures 
around 130°F to 140°F. To avoid this 
kind of spoilage the product should be 
packed into jars immediately after it 
is precooked, then processed immedi- 
ately, and, after its removal from the 
processing bath, cooled as quickly as 
possible. It should then be stored at 
temperatures below 68°F. If viable 
spores are present, they will not de- 
velop under these conditions. 

The most serious type of spoilage 
in canned goods is due to the putre- 
factive type of organism Clostridium 
botulinum. This is a spore-forming 
soil organism and, if it survives pro- 
cessing, produces a toxin in the food 
which is a deadly poison. It is largely 
because of this organism that the high 
temperatures obtainable only in the 
pressure cooker are recommended for 
the less acid foods. At the present time, 
however, there is a difference of 
opinion among canning authorities as 
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to the exclusive use of pressure can- 
ning for the less acid foods. Although 
all agree that this is the safest method, 
some people feel that, since pressure 
cookers are expensive and now ob- 
tainable only under priority ratings, 
a water-bath process may be used pro- 
vided the time of processing is suffi- 
ciently long to compensate for the 
lower temperature, 212°F rather than 
240°F or 250°F. The Bureau of Home 
Economics advocates the use of the 
pressure cooker exclusively, while 
some of the agricultural experiment 
stations give directions for both water- 


‘bath and pressure-cooking methods. 


As a safeguard against botulism in- 
fection, all canned foods — especially 
those which are less acid — should be 
carefully inspected upon opening for 
any signs of spoilage. If there is gas 
and a rancid odor, the food should be 
burned. As a further precaution it is 
recommended that all of the less acid 
vegetables be boiled gently from eight 
to ten minutes before they are used or 
even tasted. This is exceedingly im- 
portant if the less acid vegetable has 


been processed in the water bath at 
212°F 


DEHYDRATION 


Dehydration as a means of home 
preservation of food has always been 
less popular than canning but since 
the supply of containers and closures 
for canning will probably be limited, 
it will be necessary to rely upon it to 
an increasingly greater extent in the 
near future. Dehydrated products are 
drastically altered in appearance and 
flavor but with improvements in meth- 


ods which are constantly being de- 
veloped, it is to be expected that much 
more palatable products than formerly 
can be obtained. Sun-drying can be 
done where climatic conditions are 
suitable, but in most cases artificial 
means will prove to be more efficient 
and convenient. 

The problem involved in dehydra- 
tion is to draw enough moisture from 
the food so that the spoilage agents are 
rendered inactive and, at the same 
time, to preserve the natural flavor and 
food value of the product. Rapid dry- 
ing is essentia] and is brought about by 
moving, heated currents of air passing 
over the food. Hot air has a greater 
moisture-carrying capacity than cool 
air and, if it is kept moving, it removes 
the moisture-laden air from the sur- 
faces of the food as fast as it is formed 
and replaces it with dry, warm air. 
The rate of circulation, however, must 
be such that water can move outward 
from the center of the food at the same 
rate as it is removed from the surface. 
If this condition is not provided the 
surface cakes and evaporation of mois- 
ture from the interior of the food is 
inhibited. If the degree of heat is too 
great, the rate of evaporation of water 
from within the tissues is so rapid that 
the food cells burst, resulting in in- 
jury to them and loss of foodstuffs. 
There is a critical temperature range 
for each type of food product, depend- 
ing upon its physical structure, chemi- 
cal composition, and water content. 
This temperature range has been de- 
termined experimentally for many 
foods and is stated in the directions 
given in the bulletins of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture and 
the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

As soon as food is peeled or cut 
enzymes and microorganisms begin to 
bring about changes which affect ad- 
versely the color and flavor. Since de- 
hydration temperatures high enough 
to destroy these spoilage agents cannot 
be used, it is necessary to resort to 
sulfuring of fruits and blanching of 
vegetables as a preliminary step in the 
dehydration process. 

Sulfuring may be done in the fumes 
of burning sulfur. It destroys the 
enzymes and arrests chemical changes 
in the tissues which are exposed to the 
air. The blanching process should be 
done in steam rather than in boiling 
water since it incurs less loss of soluble 
foodstuffs. Blanching destroys the 
enzymes; it also coagulates some of the 
soluble proteins on the surfaces of the 
vegetables, and injures the protoplasm 
to the extent that evaporation of water 
is facilitated in the subsequent drying. 

After the food is dried it is sub- 
jected to a curing process in order that 
the remaining moisture may be evenly 
distributed throughout the entire food 
mass. This is done by holding the prod- 
uct in a warm atmosphere from two 
to three weeks with occasional stirring. 
At the end of this time the dried food 
is ready for final storage in a warm, 
dry room. It may be stored in any 
container provided it has a tightly 
fitting cover and is moisture and light 
proof. 

The final moisture content for fruits 
can range from 20 to 24 per cent, but 
for vegetables should not exceed 10 


per cent. This difference is due to the 
fact that yeasts and molds which attack 
fruits cannot grow in a medium with 
a moisture content below 24 per cent, 
while some bacteria which are apt to 
attack vegetable tissue can survive un- 
less the moisture content of their en- 
vironment is less than 10 per cent. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF HOME- 
PRESERVED PRODUCTS 


With the greater reliance upon 
home-preserved products the question 
of their nutritive value is highly im- 
portant. Insofar as fruits and vege- 
tables are concerned, any alteration in 
this respect is largely a matter of the 
mineral constituents and _ vitamins 
which these foods contribute so liber- 
ally to our diets. Partial loss of min- 
erals and the water soluble vitamins 
thiamin, riboflavin, and ascorbic acid 
may be incurred in any part of the 
preservation processes in which the cut 
surfaces of the fruit or vegetable come 
in contact with water. It is important, 
therefore, to carry out blanching pro- 
cesses such as those used in the prepa- 
ration of vegetables for drying and 
for quick freezing in steam rather than 
in boiling water, and to use the water 
in which vegetables are precooked for 
canning to fill the jars around the vege- 
table and, when the canned product is 
used, to retain this liquid and serve it 
with the vegetable. Dried foods should 
be cooked in the water in which they 
are .presoaked for cooking. 

In addition to possible loss through 
solution of the vitamins mentioned 
above, carotene and ascorbic acid un- 
dergo a gradual loss upon storage after 
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harvesting. This, together with their 
more attractive appearance and flavor, 
makes it important to use absolutely 
fresh vegetables in any method of 
preservation. 

A partial loss of carotene and as- 
corbic acid may also be incurred as 
a result of oxidation during the dehy- 
dration process. Sulfuring of fruits and 
blanching of vegetables prior to evap- 
oration of moisture destroy the oxidi- 
zing enzymes and thus exert a pro- 
tective action against the destruction 
of these two vitamins. Oxidative de- 
struction of carotene and ascorbic acid 
may also occur to some extent in the 
canning process unless care is taken to 
exclude as much air as possible from 
the container. 

In quick freezing the vitamins pres- 
ent in foods are very well retained 
since the low-freezing temperatures 
employed do not cause any significant 
destruction of them. There may be a 
loss, however, of ascorbic acid if frozen 
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vegetables or fruits are thawed and 
held for any length of time at room 
temperature before they are used. 


In summary, it can be stated that 
there is some reduction in the nutritive 
value of fruits and vegetables incurred 
during their preservation, but that it 
need not be of serious concern pro- 
vided care is taken to use absolutely 
fresh products, to avoid any practice 
that will cause excessive loss of soluble 
constituents, to observe the measures 
which will minimize chances of ox- 
idation of the vitamins affected in this 
way, and, finally, to observe the same 
conservative practices in cooking and 
serving the preserved products as are 
used with fresh vegetables and fruits. A 
supply of home-preserved foods grown 
in home gardens will be a definite con- 
tribution to the war effort in lessening 
the demand upon commercially pro- 
cessed foods and in helping to keep 
America strong. 
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Wartime Program in East Orange 


H igh Schools 


GALEN JONES 


PRINCIPAL, EAST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL 


and LEMUEL R. JOHNSTON 


PRINCIPAL, CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL 


ast ORANGE is a residential com- 

munity situated in the New York 
metropolitan area. It is not large, a 
little more than four square miles, but 
it houses approximately seventy-five 
thousand people. Those who do not 
live in one of the many large modern 
apartment buildings, live in sections 
composed primarily of one- or two- 
family houses. There is almost no in- 
dustry, as such, in East Orange, but its 
thousands commute daily to near-by 
industrials centers, particularly New- 
ark and New York City. White-collar 
workers, professional people, merchan- 
disers, executives, highly skilled and 
unskilled industrial workers go by the 
thousands each day to government 
offices or to the main offices of large 
insurance companies, railroads, etc.: 
they go to research laboratories and 
private offices; to department stores; to 
the Stock Exchange; to small machine, 
tool, and steel shops; and to huge cor- 
porations, such as General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Bell Telephone, West- 
ern Electric. Probably few cities in- 
clude in their citizenry such a large 
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spread of training and ability as is 
represented in East Orange. Almost 
every family has one or more of its 
members engaged in work that re- 
quires a special skill and definite train- 
ing synchronized to produce results 
in this fast-moving, industrial, techni- 
cal, professional, and commercial seg- 
ment of America. 

Obviously, such a community can- 
not meet the needs of its youth unless 
it prepares them to take their places in 
this highly complex world. Their ever- 
present need is a strong program of 
secondary education. East Orange is 
meeting this need. 

For many decades the East Orange 
High School, because of the high grade 
of its teaching personnel and its diverse 
educational program, has been con- 
sidered one of the outstanding sec- 
ondary schools in the metropolitan 
area. But the city grew rapidly during 
the twenties and its high school, built 
for 1,600 students, found itself in the 
early thirties with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 2,400. In order to relieve 
this condition and to keep its secondary 
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school program on the same high 
plane, a second school, the Clifford J. 
Scott High School, was erected. It 
opened in the fall of 1937 and now has 
an enrollment of 760 while that of East 
Orange High School is at its capacity 


of 1,600. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The philosophy and method of ad- 
justment to war demands has been the 
same as that employed in the ordinary 
process of keeping up-to-date in less 
critical times. But there is one major 
difference — tempo. The present Pro- 
gram of Studies is the product of a 
policy of continuous modification. 
Meeting new needs as they arise out 
of changing conditions, adapting itself 
to a broad base of individual differ- 
ences, interests, and objectives, the 
Program of Studies stands now, as in 
any other year, as an index to the needs 
of East Orange students. 

Forty years ago the graduates of the 
East Orange High School, for the most 
part, went to college. They came from 
homes well able to finance a higher 
education. The high school adminis- 
tered to the needs of that period. But 
the intervening years have brought 
many changes to East Orange. Its 
population became heterogeneous, it 
began to exhibit a much wider range 
of income levels, the occupations of 
its citizenry became even more diverse. 
The educational program reflects these 
changes. 

The core of the Program of Studies 
is the three curricula, four-year pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of 
those preparing for liberal arts colleges 


or engineering and scientific schools, 
for business and secretarial work, and 
for a wide range of opportunities in 
industry and business. The five major 
fields of English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages, 
in various combinations, serve as the 
constants in the respective curricula, 
In addition to the subjects specifically 
required in each program, there are 
certain electives peculiar to each. For 
example, a student going to college 
may elect college preparatory physics 
or chemistry, but one pursuing the 
general curriculum would elect general 
physics or chemistry. Considerable 
stress is placed upon mathematics and 
science. For example, a student pre- 
paring for college may take four years 
of “conventional” mathematics while 
a student in the general curriculum 
may take three years of mathematics 
which emphasizes practical applica- 
tion. 

Adjustment to a wide variety of 
needs does not stop with differentia- 
tion in curricula, courses, and methods. 
It begins there. Special departments 
with highly trained teachers are open 
to all students in the fields of music, 
art, home economics, speech and dra- 
matics, and the practical arts which in- 
clude general-, machine-, and_print- 
shop, and mechanical drawing. As a 
rule, courses in these departments meet 
twice a week. While all students regis- 
ter for three or four courses meeting 
five times per week, they also register 
for one or more of the courses in spe- 
cial departments. Many of them, par- 
ticularly those in the general curric- 
ulum, are permitted to take as many 
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as five periods of work per week in 
these special areas. 

In brief, the high schools of East 
Orange came to the war period with a 
program of studies that was a result 
of a continuous policy of adjustment to 
meet the needs of a changing student 
population, a changing community, 
and changing times. 


WARTIME DEMANDS 


Schools throughout the nation are 
familiar with the numerous requests 
and opportunities for service with 
which they are presented in peacetime. 
Now the war has multiplied the num- 
ber of services the schools are asked 
to perform. The Junior Red Cross, 
which was again becoming quite active 
in high schools even before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, has taken the lead 
among the early adaptations to war- 
time needs. 

Alert secondary schools organized 
for the sale of war stamps and bonds 
as soon as the Treasury Department 
offered these opportunities. They an- 
ticipated the Schools at War program 
launched by the Treasury Department 
in the fall of 1942, gaining additional 
momentum, no doubt, from the na- 
tional leadership thus provided. 

The third activity to which the 
schools responded with considerable 
alacrity was the various salvage drives, 
which are too well known to require 
description. The response of high 
school students to these needs, as well 
as subsequent challenges to assist local 
defense councils, draft boards, ration- 
ing boards, and in air-warden service 
is most heartening evidence of their 


soundness and virility, and gives the 
lie to the accusation of their inherent 
softness and unwillingness to sacrifice. 

Requests for curriculum modifica- 
tions came first from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in the early spring 
of 1942. The grim, yet picturesque ne- 
cessities of the air program aroused 
secondary school faculties to the ur- 
gency of change and modification. In 
fact, the period from April to October, 
1942, may properly be termed one of 
uncertainty and anxiety, replete with 
rumors and sometimes rather dire pre- 
dictions. A genuine feeling of relief 
and gratification, therefore, character- 
ized the response to the Victory Corps 
series, Pamphlet Number 1. Aggressive 
schools can now check their own 
appraisals and chart a definite course 
toward quite clearly defined curric- 
ulum goals. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


As the two high schools in East 
Orange began to plan for the changes 
which they should introduce, pointing 
particularly toward February, 1943, 
and September, 1943, several convic- 
tions and guiding principles afforded 
a frame of reference for our thinking. 
These are submitted, not as a pattern 
to be followed but as aids in under- 
standing the progress of the reorgani- 
zations which developed. 

Responsibility for the Development 
of Morale. We recognized the fact that 
the school has a major responsibility for 
the development of morale. Morale is 
the product of understanding and of a 
devotion to national ideals. The school 
fosters, therefore, the desire to fight 
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for country, home, and our democratic 
tradition; it develops both understand- 
ing and appreciation of what freedom, 
democracy, and our ways of life really 
mean. It recognizes the urgent need 
to understand the economic and po- 
litical problems which we face now 
and which will confront us after the 
war. These understandings are believed 
to be important to those on the home 
front as well as to those who will 
assume active service with the armed 
forces. 

Adaptability to the Demands of the 
War Program. The East Orange high 
schools are committed to make what- 
ever modifications and changes in the 
educational program the national crisis 
requires. This position is consistent 
with a long-established policy of con- 
tinuous curriculum adaptations to 
known and desirable needs of youth; 
in other words, the schools are tradi- 
tionally committed to the principle of 
gradualness and have always strived 
to redesign courses of study to meet 
changing conditions and needs. Con- 
sequently, we were both startled and 
chagrined by releases in the press 
which announced quite naively that 
school A in city B had discarded all of 
its program and had substituted a new 
wartime program in toto. Of course 
the tempo of change during wartime 
is increased manyfold, yet progress is 
made more wisely, we believe, by 
modification, readaptation, and intro- 
duction of the new needs, not by start- 
ing from scratch. 

A Program Adapted to the School. 
Each school system and each school 
within a system must determine which 
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ones of many contributions it can best 
make to the national needs. Althou 
similarities are no doubt greater than 
differences, each school has its own 
pupil personnel, staff, building facili- 
ties and equipment which requires 
study and appraisal in relation to the 
national effort. Identity of achieve- 
ment and program should never be 
expected from full collaboration and 
cooperation in the development of a 
program. 

Recognition of Individual Differ- 
ences. The importance of recognizing 
individual differences, variety of apti- 
tudes, range in ability, interests, and 
needs among pupils is high-lighted by 
the war needs. The assumption which 
some schools seem to have made that 
all youth because of the wartime de- 
mands should be programmed for the 
same mathematics and science seems 
to us to deny the facts, as well as the 
wisdom with which the Army and 
Navy and associated services are 
studying enrollees and assigning them 
to specialized services according to 
aptitude, achievement, and interest. 
Schools may well take heart from the 
relative proportion of the total budget 
which is being expended by the armed 
forces upon their programs of meas- 
urement and personnel, which makes 
the equally important school programs 
appear meager by comparison. 

Guidance in Selection of Educa- 
tional Programs. We found ourselves 
in full agreement with the emphasis 
of documents emanating from the 
U.S. Office of Education relative to 
the urgency for augmenting and im- 
proving the guidance services of the 
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secondary school. If a school is to meet 
the national need it must study its 

pils and then wisely guide them in 
the selection of educational programs 
which are appropriate to their abili- 
ties, interests, and aptitudes as well as 
the needs of the nation. 

Priority of Curriculum Adjustment. 
Since no staff could possibly meet all 
the demands made upon it in wartime, 
the demand for curriculum adjustment 
to wartime needs takes priority in 
marshalling the energies of a staff. 

Planning in Accordance with Dem- 
ocratic Philosophy. As a school ap- 
proaches the organizational aspects of 
the wartime program, such as the 
Victory Corps Organization, it must 
proceed in accordance with the demo- 
cratic philosophy for which we are 
fighting. In other words, the organi- 
zational program is not a matter for 
the administration alone to decide, but 
involves participation by staff and 
pupils — a less spectacular and a slower 
process, but one which is crucially 
important and sound. 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS 


The general program of studies 
normally offered in the East Orange 
high schools has been previously dis- 
cussed. Space limitations forbid a de- 
tailed description of the adaptations 
and modifications in the respective 
courses of study. Every field has been 
alert to the wartime emphases as out- 
lined in the Victory Corps Pamphlet 
Number 1, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation magazine Education for Vic- 
tory, pronouncements issued by the 


Army and the Navy, and the publica- 
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tions of such national professional 
groups as the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the National 
Council of Social Studies, the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, and 
the various associations of teachers of 
the sciences. These modifications have 
gone forward steadily and at the in- 
creased tempo required by the emer- 
gency. To outline such changes would 
be largely a repetition of what is 
already known to all schools. 

In many respects the program and 
requirements of the East Orange high 
schools were not far out of line with 
the specifications laid down by the 
leaders of the armed forces. For 
example, schools which had been offer- 
ing four and one-half units of college 
preparatory mathematics and three 
units of general or practical mathe- 
matics — the third year being a twelfth 
grade offering — could very readily re- 
adapt their mathematics courses to 
serve the needs of virtually all its stu- 
dents. In fact, in the larger high school 
of 1,600 pupils only one refresher class 
in mathematics needed to be added in 
February, 1943, in order to offer all 
seniors and others who would be 18 
years of age before September, 1943, 
this wartime service. 

The schools found themselves in 
agreement with the stress placed by 
both the Navy and the Army upon a 
sound general education. There is 
evidence of a heightened understand- 
ing among students of the importance 
in all of their work of thoroughness 
and competency and of the need to 
learn to think quickly and accurately 
and to transmit the results of thinking 
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in English that is clear, concise, and 
correct. Similar illustrations of the 
vitality of sound general education 
could readily be drawn from the social 
studies, mathematics, sciences, the arts, 
and the languages. 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


The pre-induction courses, requested 
especially by the U.S. Army, have 
been and are being offered in the two 
schools. Pre-flight aeronautics courses 
on a basis of five periods a week were 
begun in September, 1942 — one class 
in Clifford J. Scott High School and 
two classes in East Orange High 
School. In February, 1943, the follow- 
ing courses were added in one or both 
schools: 


Essential Mathematics for a limited 
number of pupils who needed an in- 
tensive review for the purpose of re- 
freshing their mathematical knowledge 
and skills, with special emphasis upon 
the applications thereof. 

Fundamentals of Shop Practice (3 
periods weekly) designed for boys and 
girls with limited or no experience in 
school shops in preparation for defense 
industry. The course includes blue- 
print and instrument reading, shop 
mathematics, various types of metals 
and their uses in machinery, and terms 
and practices common to the shop. 

Clerical Practice and Filing (5 
periods per week) for non-business 
education majors who desire to pre- 
pare for immediate office work of 
either governmental, business, or pri- 
vate nature. 

Personal Typewriting (5 periods 
per week) to serve seniors who wish 


to qualify as a result of intensive train- 
ing to meet the present minimum Ciyj] 
Service requirements. 

Cooperative courses at the Essex 
County Technical and Vocational 
High Schools, Essex County, New Jer- 
sey, provide as varied and competent 
a vocational program on the seconda 
school level as may be found any- 
where. These schools, four in num- 
ber, are cooperating with the high 
schools of the county by scheduling 
the following pre-induction courses 
daily from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M.: Machine 
Shop Practice, Fundamentals of Radio, 
Fundamentals of Electricity, Automo- 
bile Mechanics. Approximately sixty 
boys and a few girls are now using this 
cooperative program, with appropriate 
adjustments in their high school sched- 
ules. In addition, about thirty girls and 
boys have participated since Septem- 
ber, 1942, in a course in Calculating 
and Bookkeeping Machines scheduled 
from 12:30 to 3:30 at the Essex County 
Girls Technical and Vocational High 
School. Fortunately, East Orange is 
well situated in the county to take ad- 
vantage of this means of enriching 
opportunities for the older pupils. 

In September, 1943, the following 
pre-induction courses will be added to 
those already in operation in the East 
Orange High Schools: Fundamentals 
of Machines (first half year), Funda- 
mentals of Electricity (second half 
year). These courses are primarily for 
juniors not pursuing the college pre- 
paratory program which includes four 
and one-half units of mathematics, a 
year of physics, and a year of 
chemistry. 
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Fundamentals of Radio is a full year 
course for seniors who are both in- 
terested in and qualified for the study. 

It seems assured at this writing that 
the Essex County Technical and Voca- 
tional High Schools will continue on 
a cooperative basis the special courses 
now being offered and stand ready to 
add others according to need. The 
Essex County Technical and Voca- 
tional High School for Girls will offer 
the following cooperative courses: 
Calculating and Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines, Manufacturing Practices, Medi- 
cal Secretary Training, Nurses’ Aides 
and Child Care, Tracing and Detailing. 
The three technical schools for boys 
will announce their cooperative courses 
in the near future. 

It is necessary only to mention the 
changes made in the program of 
health, physical education, and safety 
education. The schools are using Vic- 
tory Corps Pamphlet Number 2 as the 
basis of their program revisions. The 
time allotment for juniors and seniors 
has been increased to five 50-minute 
periods or to six 40-minute periods in 
the respective schools. Throughout the 
program for all boys stress has been 
placed, with due consideration for 
physical maturity and individual needs, 
upon those activities which increase 
the strength, endurance, stamina, co- 
ordination, and agility which wartime 
situations require of young men. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


As previously indicated it was in the 
area of student service that secondary 
school pupils began their participation 
in the war effort. As the months of 


war go on these contributions have 
gathered momentum. Schools with 
active programs of pupil participation 
involving student councils, clubs, as- 
semblies, and homerooms have long 
recognized the adolescent desire for 
organizations of their own, their desire 
to serve real causes, and the sense of 
security which arises out of belonging 
to such organizations. Since the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor these activities 
have been more and more the channels 
for youth’s war service. Young people 
have been eager to redesign their ac- 
tivities to aid in the prosecution of the 
war programs which had meaning to 
the whole community and to which 
youth could make its peculiar contribu- 
tions. If the Victory Corps organiza- 
tional program can be utilized to bring 
an overall leadership and meaning to 
these activities, as we believe it can, 
the local efforts will take on those 
larger meanings which national under- 
takings are designed to achieve. 

As a basis for determining reason- 
able local requirements for the General 
Membership of the Victory Corps, the 
committee of the East Orange High 
School asked the students to check 
activities in which they had engaged 
and to estimate in hours the time per 
week given to the activities. The 
tabulation given on page 490 reveals 
the number participating in seventeen 
different activities. Since the school 
has an enrollment of approximately 
1,600 pupils, the total number of 3,165 
represents an average of about two 
activities per student. 

Further analysis of these data re- 
vealed that 1,102 different students 
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War Services of East Orange High 
School Students 


ACTIVITIES NUMBER OF PUPILS 
1. Junior Red Cross......... 456 
2. Air warden messenger..... 78 
i RP NUD Sncindianve seve 120 
4. Model airplane building... 234 
5. Mosquito control ......... 6 
6. Salvage campaign ........ 357 
97. Care of children.......... 456 
8. Housekeeping aid ........ 327 
SOR 6:04 svcwencce edie 232 
10. Book collecting .......... 150 
11. Plane spotting ............ 38 
12. School safety program..... 71 
13. Draft Board service....... 25 
14. Rationing Board service.... 374 
15. Selling War Stamps....... 176 
16. Disaster Relief Squad...... 18 
17. Aid to school nurse....... 47 


3165 


reported at least one activity and that 
the majority of these were engaged in 
from one to five different activities. 
The average number of hours per 
week devoted to these activities was 
three, the range being from one to 
forty hours per week. General ob- 
servation would indicate that com- 
parable data are to be expected from 


the Clifford J. Scott High School. 


GUIDANCE 


The need for an adequate and 
functioning guidance program is more 
apparent than ever before. To this 
end the schools are selecting all per- 
tinent information about opportunities 
in the armed forces and in industry 
and are making this information readily 
available. This is facilitated in one of 
the schools by including in all Eng- 
lish courses on a rotating schedule a 


two-week unit on Services with Unele 
Sam in War Time. Speakers from 
enlistment centers, draft boards, and 
other pertinent sources are invited to 
speak to interested groups. By means 
of mimeographed bulletins students 
are kept informed about new develop- 
ments and opportunities. The schools 
are also expanding their program of 
pupil study by the use of comparable 
tests of aptitude and achievement. The 
advisory service has been slightly in- 
creased. Parents and students are al- 
ready making heavy demands upon 
guidance personnel. Because of the 
many possibilities facing each student 
— boys in particular — the use of the 
individual conference has rapidly be- 
come the major instrument in guidance. 
THE VICTORY CORPS 

Victory Corps Pamphlet Number 1 
describes two major assignments which 
the secondary schools might fulfill on 
a voluntary basis. The first is con- 
cerned with adjustments in curriculum 
and participation of students in war- 
time services; the second with the or- 
ganization of students into a Victory 
Corps. 

The first assignment is given priority 
for two obvious reasons. First, it is 
more urgent; and, second, it is essential 
to the success of the Victory Corps 
Organization itself. 

Victory Corps Pamphlet Number 1, 
designed as it is to challenge the think- 
ing and action of 28,000 secondary 
schools, of necessity is general in 
nature. The part dealing with the 
organization of students into a Vic- 
tory Corps gives a general framework 
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for the structure of the organization. 
It makes no pretense of being an edu- 
cational treatise on the precise setup 
best adapted to a given school or on 
the method of inaugurating the or- 
ganization. The realities of the present 
clearly demonstrate that applying our 
energies to the first assignment was 
wise. Curriculum adjustments, such as 
planning and organizing a course in 
fundamentals of machines or recon- 
structing the program of physical edu- 
cation, although they needed to be 
done expeditiously, could be achieved 
in a relatively brief period of time. 
Administrators and teachers experi- 
enced in directing student life and 
activities need not be reminded that it 
requires time to set in motion a form 
of student organization which is vital 
and challenging, the roots of which 
must be indigenous and deep in the 
intangibilities of human conduct and 
emotion. Reports indicate that, in their 
several ways and in terms of their 
teaching personnel, high schools 
throughout the land have responded 
to the first assignment with a great 
deal of resourcefulness and energy. 
The Victory Corps Organization, 
however, is still getting slowly under- 
way in scattered spots. This was to 
be expected. 

Changes in the school’s program to 
meet war needs were necessary in 
order to provide a basis on which the 
organization could operate. Beyond 
this, however, the considerations in 
evolving a Victory Corps Organiza- 
tion are not basically different from 
those underlying any other school 
organization as, for example, a student 


council. War or no war, an organiza- 
tion must come into being in such 
manner that it will be indigenous to 
the particular school. This means that 
both faculty and students must not 
only understand it, but must par- 
ticipate in the study and formulation 
of plans for its successful inaugura- 
tion to the end that they understand 
and desire it. Once accepted on these 
terms, it will continue to be a motivat- 
ing force and challenge. If the war 
effort is to be served, this is the only 
sound basis for its establishment; and 
unless this can be done, there is no 
point in expending time and effort. 

The faculties of both high schools 
in East Orange have proceeded on this 
philosophy. Early in 1943 the principal 
in each school appointed a Victory 
Corps Organization Committee to 
work out proposals to be submitted 
to the respective staffs and later to the 
students of both schools. Concurrently 
student leaders have been consulted 
and the students have been kept in- 
formed through school newspapers 
and class study of the Civic Edu- 
cation Service publications and The 
Scholastic. Each committee met two 
or three times and prepared written 
proposals concerning some of the 
basic considerations involved. Having 
agreed that the basic requirements 
should be approximately the same in 
both schools, the two committees met 
in joint session to compare and dis- 
cuss their separate proposals. Before 
adjournment, it was deemed advisable 
to appoint a smaller committee com- 
posed of four members from each of 
the original committees to iron out 
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differences in thinking and to make 
more specific recommendations to 
another meeting of the two commit- 
tees. The smaller group met and came 
to agreement on all major issues. It was 
then agreed that the members from 
one school would be responsible for 
formulating the specific requirements 
for general membership; while the 
members from the other school would 
be responsible for the specific require- 
ments in the five major divisions at the 
junior-senior level. These groups are 
now ready to make their reports to a 
combined meeting of both committees. 

Following this, it is planned to have 
each chairman make a report to the 
staff in his respective school for dis- 
cussion, refinement and, it is hoped, 
acceptance of the final report. Each 
principal will then make a formal pres- 
entation of the program to the student 
bodies, explaining the standards and 
requirements for membership, the gen- 
eral structure of the organization, and 
the feasibility of channeling our efforts 
along the lines of a national pattern. 

The students will then be given 
ample time to consider the recom- 
mendations. Through their student 


councils, homerooms, newspapers, as- 
semblies, and classes they will come to 
a time for decision, we hope by May 
1943. The students’ decisions in the 
two schools may be opposite in char- 
acter. In short, the purpose is not to 
impose the Victory Corps Organiza- 
tion upon the students. Rather, once 
accepted, it is something to be 
achieved and continuously maintained 
if it is to be a motivating force for 
increased scholastic effort, larger par- 
ticipation in war activities, and better 
morale. 


In terms of a particular setting, this 
article has described several considera- 
tions on which were based the adapta- 
tions in a school wartime program, in- 
cluding curriculum modifications, pre- 
induction courses, student services, 
provisions for guidance, and the Vic- 
tory Corps Organization development 
to date. Although every school system 
is unique, the account of procedures 
employed in meeting the wartime 
needs of pupils in two high schools of 
the same system may prove to be help- 
ful in sharpening the thinking of 
others similarly engaged. 
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Business Education—Its Present 
and Probable Future 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ny discussion dealing with the 
AX vroblems of a special subject mat- 
ter field must necessarily consider the 
basic principles upon which a sound 
educational system is built, in order to 
see more clearly the way in which 
educational planning must be directed 
in that field. 

Events of the past two years have 
caused those responsible for the educa- 
tion of youth to reconsider objectives 
of education as they relate to work- 
life experiences that youth are most 
likely to have. This reconsideration 
has been largely in terms of what the 
school is doing or should be doing to 
prepare young people for the kinds of 
work upon which they are being urged 
to enter even before they complete the 
traditional high school curriculum. 

It is apparent that a new pattern of 
secondary and liberal arts education 
will emerge. The design of the pattern 
has already been sketched; the details 
of the design are yet to be filled in. 
The adaptation of the secondary school 
and the liberal arts college to this pat- 
tern is one of the foremost problems 
before education today. Whether the 
schools maintain their importance in 
American life and at the same time con- 
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tinue to move forward depends upon 
the level of educational statesmanship 
and foresight which is brought to bear 
on educational planning. 

The broad and basic problem im- 
mediately before educators and inter- 
ested laymen is to attempt to determine 
what kind of economic and social life 
is most likely to emerge as a result of 
new technologies, new international 
and national relationships, and the 
place of government in the welfare 
and progress of society as a whole. If 
we are to raise the level of all social 
and economic groups to a standard of 
living and social intercourse that 
brooks no large underprivileged class, 
either socially, politically, or econom- 
ically, we must have a different kind 
of education from that of the present. 

At this time we must, of course, 
resort to best guesses in our educational 
planning. We must, however, base our 
guesses on trends which are evident in 
the social and economic scene and 
take into account the expressions of 
both majority and minority groups 
within our society. As soon as we can 
get some semblance of order and di- 
rection out of these data, the schools 
must begin immediately to direct their 
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program of education to prepare peo- 
ple of all ages to participate efficiently 
in that projected order of society. 


THE SCHOOLS IN THE 
TOTAL PROCESS 


If educational statesmanship is of a 
high degree of competence, the schools 
of tomorrow will materially reduce 
the lag between social and economic 
movements and they will, in fact, be- 
come instrumental in bringing about 
social and economic changes which 
contribute most to the kind of society 
which the people wish to have. The 
schools will become sensitive to plans 
that are being evolved by all groups, 
and where the dictates of the people 
are clear, they will lead in the develop- 
ment of a kind of education which will 
be in accord with those dictates. 

There are some who believe that 
the schools will determine what society 
should do and how it should be done. 
Such a concept of education is con- 
trary to cooperative and democratic 
procedures. The schools are only a part 
of the total process—an important 
part—but not the root from which 
will grow the economic and social 
structure. To designate that function 
to the schools is no more reasonable 
than to designate it to some political 
party, or to a trade association, or to 
the churches. It is not the function 
alone of any one of those groups nor 
any combination of them but of every 
instrumentality of service, of produc- 
tion, of labor, of management, and of 
minority and majority groups in our 
society. The responsibility for seeing 
that the kind of society which the peo- 


ple dictate evolves and becomes effec. 
tive is greater for some groups than 
for others. It is likely that education jn 
its broadest sense will have to play the 
most important part. 


THE PLACE OF THE 
WORKER IN SOCIETY 


With these broad concepts as the 
bases for planning, what are some of 
the trends that are fairly specific? One 
fairly evident trend, accepted by most 
persons who have given thought to the 
future of society, is the trend toward 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion on the part of all individuals in 
our society of the work life of the 
world and its people. Work at all 
levels is coming to be recognized asa 
form of activity which is respectable 
rather than something to be avoided. 
Those who do the work of the world 
are fast coming to be recognized as 
respected members of society. The 
worker has, through education, be- 
come aware of his importance in 
society. He has been led to organize 
in order to make certain that his im- 
portance is not overlooked either in 
social planning, in social legislation, or 
in participation in government. 

The implications for education as 
they relate to the importance of the 
worker of the world in the newer 
concept of his place in society are 
many. Failure to recognize and act 
upon these implications will place edu- 
cational institutions, especially the 
secondary school and the liberal arts 
college, in an extremely vulnerable 
position as instruments for the promo- 
tion of human welfare. 
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PREPARATION FOR OCCUPA- 
TIONAL LIFE 


A concrete example of how educa- 
tion may become more effective and of 
how changing concepts with reference 
to the work of the world are affecting 
educational procedures and practices 
will illustrate, partially at least, the 
direction education will be likely to 
take as we emerge from the present 
war situation. 

For the past thirty years the Ameri- 
can secondary school has given only 
slight attention to the preparation of 
its students for entrance upon occupa- 
tional life. True, most high schools 
have had a business department or at 
least classes in business subjects. These 
filtered into the high school from the 
proprietary “business colleges.” The 
subjects consist largely of typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping, with an 
occasional school offering such courses 
as economic geography, business or- 
ganization, business law, and general 
business. The teacher in the early 
period of this development was usually 
one without professional preparation 
or background of liberal arts experi- 
ence, Students were directed into busi- 
ness classes only if they were not of 
college caliber. Thus the business de- 
partment came to be a place where 
the less competent students and teach- 
ers were likely to be found. 

Some of the more alert school 
systems recognize that large numbers 
of high school pupils enter upon occu- 
pational life immediately upon gradu- 
ation from high school and that these 
young people are a reflection of the 


kind of education which the schools 
give. There has come to be a different 
attitude on the part of these alert 
schools with regard to the professional 
requirements for teachers, and more 
attention is given to intelligent guid- 
ance on the part of the school in di- 
recting students into business courses. 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Today most teacher-training institu- 
tions have departments for the training 
of persons interested in becoming 
teachers of business subjects. These 
departments are, in general, on the 
same level with the more traditional 
subject matter fields and have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in preparing 
teachers to do the job efficiently. In 
fact, one of the most significant 
changes in teacher education during 
the past two decades has been the ad- 
dition of departments of teacher train- 
ing for teachers of business subjects. It 
is equally significant to note that a 
large number of departments for the 
training of business teachers have come 
into existence during the past ten years. 
In addition to this development there 
has also been a marked growth in the 
number of students working for de- 
grees of Doctor of Education and 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of 
business education. 

As capable men and women have 
gone from teacher-training institutions 
into the state teachers colleges and the 
universities, the level of teacher educa- 
tion in the field of business subjects has 
gained the respect and attention which 
has long been given to the other more 
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traditional subjects in the high school. 

Among the immediate and pressing 
problems facing teacher-training in- 
stitutions in the field of business educa- 
tion is that of supplying the demand 
for competent teachers. Industry has 
taken many of the best teachers be- 
cause of the wide differential between 
teachers’ salaries and those paid by 
industry and government. Others have 
been drafted into the Army or have 
enlisted in the WAVES, SPARS, and 
WAACS, while still others have ac- 
cepted positions as civilian training 
instructors in naval training schools 
and governmental training divisions of 
various bureaus and agencies. Thus 
business education is faced with two 
major problems in the present emer- 
gency, namely, the recruitment of 
trainees and the holding of its present 
teaching staff to do the job. It is likely 
that teachers of subjects in the high 
schools which are in less demand today 
will be given short training courses to 
prepare them to teach business subjects 
to help meet the teacher shortage. Per- 
sons who have formerly been con- 
sidered unable to hold office positions 
because of physical defects are now 
being urged to enter non-mobile office 
occupations. Many persons who can- 
not do heavy industrial work requiring 
standing or moving about can easily 
and readily handle the less active types 
of jobs, such as office machine opera- 
tion, typing, and stenography. In many 
communities women who can devote 
part of a day to office work are being 
urged to attend classes of a refresher 
type during the regular school day to 
prepare them to again accept work in 


offices which they gave up when home 
duties took them out of employment, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AT 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


Newer developments in the field of 
business education prior to the present 
war were directed for the most part to 
business education at the junior college 
or technical institute level. This devel- 
opment came about largely because of 
the unwillingness of business to employ 
the relatively immature high school 
graduate even for routine tasks, regard- 
less of his ability to do the job. Con- 
sequently in those areas where public 
education has been extended to include 
the junior college level of instruction, 
strong departments of business educa- 
tion have been developed in the junior 
college and in special schools operated 
at public expense for the training of 
office workers. These special schools 
and the departments of business in the 
junior colleges were patterned after 
the higher type proprietary business 
schools which have long been a part 
of the educational pattern in most com- 
munties. 

A few of the more progressive com- 
munities operate technical business in- 
stitutes specifically for highly special- 
ized job training. Some of these are set 
up on the “opportunity school” basis, 
that is, a student may enroll for a week, 
a month, or for as long a period as is 
necessary to fit him for a particular 
payroll job. Others have prescribed 
courses which the student must take 
before he is recommended for a payroll 
job. Both types of institutions are 
highly successful, and in the case of 
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the regularly organized junior college, 
the business department accounts for 
a large percentage of the enrollment. 

With the outbreak of the war and 
the movement of the United States 
into war production on a large scale, 
with accompanying shortages of man- 
power, enrollments in the technical 
business institute type of schools and 
the junior college departments of busi- 
ness are falling off rapidly. Students 
who formerly went into office jobs 
are being attracted to the more highly 
paid jobs in industry. This movement 
has been accelerated by the fact that 
one can learn a single-skill mechanical 
occupation, such as welding or rivet- 
ing or drill press operating, uf much 
less time than is required to learn type- 
writing, shorthand, or accounting; and 
when the mechanical skill is learned, 
the pay is usually about twice that paid 
for office work. Also, young people 
have been attracted to these industrial 
occupations through a concerted cam- 
paign to glamorize the worker in over- 
alls. Consequently, the trend today is 
toward smaller and smaller enrollments 
in business institutes, both public and 
private, and in business departments of 
the junior college. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 

These factors have placed back on 
the high school the major responsi- 
bility for training for office occupa- 
tions. Business, industry, and govern- 
ment today are willing to hire anyone, 
almost regardless of age, to fill office 
jobs. The Federal Government has 
found it necessary to send recruiting 


officers into almost every section of 
the country to get clerical workers of 
all kinds to accept appointments in 
civil service positions. The situation 
has become so acute in the case of both 
government and industry that students 
are now being placed on government 
and private payrolls and paid a salary 
if they will go to school and learn to 
perform office skills. The government 
recently set up centers in Boston, New 
York City, and Atlanta to give special 
training in office occupations and to 
pay the learner while in school. Even 
with this incentive, it was found diffi- 
cult to enroll trainees. A large indus- 
trial firm in New York City is now in 
the process of recruiting learners to be 
paid while they go to school provided 
they will accept positions as soon as 
they have an employable skill. Re- 
cruiting officers from both govern- 
ment and private industry are raiding 
the public and private schools for 
learners who have not yet completed 
their training. Certain high schools are 
reporting that as high as go per cent 
of their midyear commercial graduates 
have already taken office positions, and 
that students in their last semester of 
high school are being urged to accept 
either full- or part-time employment. 
Thus, the role of business education 
at the secondary level has assumed a 
very different aspect from that of two 
or three years ago. The business de- 
partments of high schools, along with 
the industrial departments, have be- 
come critical units in the total man- 
power training program, and it has 
become highly respectable to be en- 
rolled in shop or business courses. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


Whether or not this respect for 
work training will carry over into the 
postwar period is open to question. 
The possibility that it will seems great 
at this time because parents and em- 
ployers have come to see the impor- 
tance of having young people experi- 
ence an education which has a specific 
direction not apparent in the minds 
and activities of the very large per- 
centage of young people in high school 
who are neither taking college prepara- 
tory work nor specific job training. 
The “best guess” as it relates to work 
training is that there will be a marked 
extension of work training for all high 
school students, and that this work 
training will be in addition to the usual 
high school program. One fact that has 
stood out above others in recent ex- 
periences in training for work in war 
industries has been that we have learned 
how to reduce very materially the time 
it takes to learn to perform most job 
skills, and that intensive work is more 
productive of good results than the 
longer periods of training, especially 
when such skill training is coupled 
with work experience. 

For a number of years leaders in the 
field of business education have been 
working on plans for work experience 
as a part of the high school program. 
A number of cities and small com- 
munities have done notable work along 
this line, especially as it has to do with 
the training of store personnel. These 
programs have been of several kinds, 
the most common plan being the alter- 


nate week in school and on the job, 
Other plans have been put into opera- 
tion whereby the student works 

of the day and is in school part of the 
day. These plans are not to be con- 
fused with the former part-time eduy- 
cational programs in vogue in the later 
twenties and early thirties. 

The extreme shortage of office 
workers and store workers has caused 
this type of education to be extended 
very rapidly in many communities. In 
each case the school is definitely co- 
ordinating the work of the student on 
the job with his education in school. 
A regularly assigned coordinator visits 
the student on the job to make certain 
that his work is in line with his school- 
ing and that he is not being exploited, 
and, in addition, to bring back to the 
school curriculum materials to make 
the job training he receives in school 
actually function. This cooperative 
education has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness during the past few years 
not only in making the training pro- 
grams realistic but also in helping the 
school to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of its students, and 
to give them respect for work as a de- 
sirable social activity. 

In addition to the preparation of 
workers for business, industry, and 
government, a new demand is now 
being made on the business education 
departments by the Pre-Induction 
Training Division of the War Depart- 
ment. The business departments of 
high schools have been asked to give 
pre-induction training courses for 
clerical workers which are designed to 
train boys for work as company clerks, 
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and to train girls who are likely to go 
into the women’s service division as 
office workers in the various branches 
of the armed services. The training of 
International Morse Code operators in 
connection with typewriting instruc- 
tion is also being taken on by many 
high school departments of business at 
the request of the War Department. 
One of the remarkably important 
developments in the field of business 
education during the last six years has 
been the extension of training in high 
schools and on the adult level of 
workers in the field of the distributive 
occupations. The George-Deen Act, 
passed in 1936, provided for federal 
aid to those communities which wished 
to take advantage of the funds to train 
and upgrade workers in all fields where 
there is a customer personnel relation- 
ship. At the present time there are 
state directors of distributive education 
in practically every state, and thou- 
sands of persons are taking training. 
This training includes training of 
restaurant personnel, store operators, 
store clerks, and prospective clerks. 
The law provides that schools having 
students who work at least fifteen 
hours a week at a distributive occupa- 
tion and attend school at least fifteen 
hours a week may be reimbursed for 
teachers’ and coordinators’ salaries. 
This federal aid has greatly stimulated 
the work experience program and the 
program of training for store occupa- 
tions, and has created a marked demand 
for teachers trained to handle such 
courses. With the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the area of education for these 
service occupations promises to be- 
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come a very important part of the 
total vocational educational program 
in most communities. 

The future of business education is 
likely to develop most extensively at 
the level of the junior college and the 
technical institute for the reason that 
after the war there will again be a large 
supply of workers available for office 
work, and business and government 
will again be likely to advance age 
requirements to a point considerably 
beyond that of high school gradua- 
tion. Also, it is to be expected that as 
men and women return to civil pur- 
suits, and as women move from in- 
dustrial pursuits to office occupations, 
they will need to have training for 
such work at the adult level. The com- 
bination of school and work experi- 
ence also presents many less problems 
for the more mature persons. 

In addition to the vocational em- 
phasis which business education at the 
secondary level now has, there is very 
likely to be a marked extension of 
courses which train all individuals in 
effective personal management of their 
business affairs. The current work 
being done by various groups in the 
field of consumer education as it 
relates to the high school curriculum 
includes more and more emphasis on 
intelligent use of income and planning 
for economic security. Business teach- 
ers have taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of specific courses along these 
lines and the future should see a 
further extension with high school 
students and adults studying such 
problems as personal record-keeping, 
a better understanding of the services 
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which business institutions can render, 
a knowledge of credit sources, the 
place of cooperatives in our economy, 
and a better understanding of every- 
day law. Business teacher education 


is emphasizing this phase of work alo 
with the vocational phases so that the 
teacher is well equipped to deal with 
these problems of general education 
effectively and with understanding. 
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Development of Curriculum Materials 
for Latin American Studies 


THOMAS J. FRANCIS 


UPPER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HORACE MANN-—LINCOLN SCHOOL 


o much attention has been turned 
Sicay to the study of Latin Amer- 
ica and so many schools have included 
this subject in their curricula that the 
question of what to teach and how has 

ined widespread attention. 

It would be less valuable to say what 
to teach than it would be to try to 
point out some promising areas within 
the total subject that experience has 
shown contain rich teaching materials. 
As for the methods to be used, they 
remain, in the last analysis, for the in- 
dividual teacher and group to decide. 
The experiences of others may be help- 
ful in giving ideas, and may even be 
applied in general to one’s own situa- 
tion, but the teacher and pupils in any 
particular project must determine the 
procedure and work out the details to 
suit the peculiar conditions that sur- 
round them. 


A YEAR OF EXPERIMENTATION 


More than a year and a half ago the 
Lincoln Elementary School of Teach- 
ers College, in response to the program 
inaugurated by the Office of Education 
and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, joined many 
other schools of the country in de- 


sol 


veloping curriculum materials on Latin 
America. The two sixth grades of the 
school initiated an “experiment in inter- 
national understanding,” in an attempt 
to gain a better knowledge of the 
countries south of us, their history, 
their peoples, their problems, and the 
richness of their cultures — past and 
present. This experiment is described 
in a booklet entitled South of the Rio 
Grande. 

Needless to say, the teachers in this 
experiment met the many problems 
that confront all teachers when they 
start out in a new area of curriculum 
work. Suitable books for children were 
few or practically nonexistent. They 
had to develop their own materials. 
How could they get an adequate back- 
ground of information? They read 
and attended lectures and courses in 
Columbia University. How were they 
to help children get the feeling for the 
countries and peoples they were study- 
ing other than through their day-by- 
day work in the school? They took 


1 South of the Rio Grande, An Experiment in 
International Understanding. Agnes de Lima, 
Tompsie Baxter, Thomas J. Francis, and co- 
—s teachers. Bureau of Publications, 

eachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1942. 
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their classes to museums, where the 
children saw exhibits and listened to 
those who had made particular studies 
of various topics relating to the Latin 
American peoples and their history. 
They used films, the radio, and listened 
to speakers who came to share their 
experiences and show the objects they 
had collected in their travels. In as 
many ways as possible, they made use 
of the community setting in which 
they were placed to open up and de- 
velop avenues of approach to some 
understanding of the Latin American 
peoples and their cultures. 


BUILDING ON EXPERIENCE 


A generous grant from the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs made possible the continuation 
of the Latin American Studies during 
the Teachers College Summer Session 
of 1942.7 A period of seven weeks’ 
summer study offered opportunity to 
organize materials for a short course 
and put to use some of the experience 
gained in the previous year. 

There were two student groups 
enrolled in the Latin American Summer 
Session. One was a junior high school 
class of seventh-grade age and matu- 
rity, and the other was on the senior 
high school level. The students in both 
groups engaged in numerous mutual 
activities, but worked separately in 
those phases of the program that were 
suited to their particular ages and 
maturities. 


*For a general overall description of the 
summer experiment in Latin American Studies, 
see “American Youth Prepares for “The Age of 
the Americas,” by Frederick J. Rex in the 
March, 1943, Recorp. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
JUNIOR GROUP 


The junior group of twelve-year- 
olds numbered thirty-three pupils and 
occupied one home classroom. They 
were in the direct charge of one 
teacher who was with them through- 
out their complete daily program. The 
program was flexible, set UP SO as to 
meet changes as they developed, but 
it was also characterized by a general 
stability of procedure that gave con- 
tinuity to it and security to the chil- 
dren. Certain aspects of the program, 
such as social studies discussion and 
language periods, were centered in the 
home classroom. Art and music classes 
took place in rooms set up for their 
particular work. A weekly program 
was planned and followed. Any 
change in this program was viewed 
and judged in relation to the total 
procedure, and the activities engaged 
in by the class were planned in rela- 
tion to the time and place they could 
best be carried out and contribute 
most to the total development of the 
study. All teachers who were in con- 
tact with the children through their 
special areas were just as concerned 
with the total on-going experience as 
was the homeroom teacher. 

The classroom teacher, because of 
his more continuous contact with the 
children as a group was also the co- 
ordinator of the program. He not only 
taught in his own classroom to give a 
basis for understanding and _ activity 
in other areas, but he also planned so 
that all other areas of the program that 
could bring enrichment to the home 
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classroom work and the total study 
would be included. It was necessary 
for him to know as well as he could 
the contributions that various areas, 
such as music, fine and industrial arts, 
household arts, and language, could 
make to the total study and to co- 
ordinate them so as to make a well- 
rounded program. 

The educational backgrounds among 
the twelve-year-old group were of 
various kinds. Most of the children 
came from the New York public 
schools, some from parochial schools, 
and a few from scattered places 
throughout the states. The selection 
of individuals to make up the group 
was made by the class teacher. The 
group was not a highly selective one, 
but showed a considerable range of 
mental ability. 


METHODS OF APPROACH 


Teachers who have worked in an 
organizational procedure such as that 
described above know that there is no 
one method of approach to a project 
or unit of study. Rather there are 
methods of approach. Children learn 
through a variety of means of ex- 
pression — by acquiring, organizing, 
and presenting factual data; by trans- 
lating what they have learned in fac- 
tual form into other modes of expres- 
sion, such as dramatization, painting 
and drawing, singing, construction, 
musical instrumentation, and rhythmic 
interpretation. To know the facts 
about a certain subject enables one to 
have a more successful and satisfying 
experience in representing that subject 
in another medium. Likewise, the use 


of various media of expression will 
give meaning and increased under- 
standing to the purely factual data. 

In the work of our classroom we 
tried to develop factual materials relat- 
ing to the various topics of our study, 
but we also tried to open up avenues 
through which the ideas involved could 
find expression in activity that had 
relationship to the project as a whole. 


NECESSITY FOR PRELIMINARY 
OVERALL PLANNING 


Planning the large topic headings in 
a study project is an essential part of 
the teacher’s preparation. It does not 
necessarily follow that the study will 
develop exactly along the lines of the 
planned unit. Such overall planning 
does give direction and emphasizes in 
the teacher’s mind a rounded picture 
of the job to be done. 

Again, such planning does not mean 
a compartmentalized procedure. One 
topic in the total study may demand 
elements of another or others for its 
proper development. So one may find 
oneself touching on materials at some 
early point in the study that, accord- 
ing to the plan worked out, more 
logically belong to the middle or at 
the end of the study. This is all to 
the good. Such a procedure simply 
means that materials of study are being 
used according to need, and to give 
proper meaning to the main topic of 
discussion at any particular time. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIFIC 
CURRICULUM AREAS 


The basis for the total project had 
to be developed in the home class- 
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room. The responsibility for factual 
knowledge about the Latin American 
people and their countries was pri- 
marily the classroom teacher’s. The 
extension and enrichment of those 
knowledges in other areas of the pro- 
gram and through other activities 
were planned for and expected — and 
did occur in abundance. But the vari- 
ous parts of the program centered in 
and spread out from the classroom. 

The materials involved in a study of 
Latin America are very broad and 
complex. This is true of any large area 
of the earth and the history of its peo- 
ples. The Latin American study is 
divided into large time sequences. We 
chose to use this general framework 
for the organization of our study and 
get a view of the total picture rather 
than spend our time on one or two 
of the large sequence areas. While 
this plan limited the amount of ma- 
terial that could be covered in any one 
area, it did lend itself to the main pur- 
poses of our summer experiment, 
which were to develop as rounded a 
picture of the Latin American story 
as possible for the age levels with 
which we were working and point 
out what seemed to be some desirable 
areas for further curriculum develop- 
ment. 

The first step in our project was a 
general look at the territory we were 
going to study. Although time and 
again in the course of the summer we 
used the physical nature of the Latin 
American area to explain other prob- 
lems, we spent a short time looking at 
this physical aspect as a whole. 

Great river systems and lowlands, 


tremendous mountain ranges and Up- 
lands, jungles and vast expanse of 
cultivable lands were important ma- 
terials in this part of our story. Into 
such a setting came the question of 
people. Where were they located and 
how did they happen to be where they 
were? Who were these people? §o 
our study of topography immediately 
connected with the story of the early 
inhabitants of these regions. There 
followed the very natural inquiries of 
what they did and why they did cer- 
tain things, had certain kinds of gov- 
ernment, and held particular tradi- 
tions, customs, and outlooks on life. 
Out of this introduction came the 
first important concept of our study — 
people and their dependence on the 
natural conditions that surround them. 
Here, also, it was possible to point out 
two of the most important factors in 
the Latin American story, past and 
present — topography and geography, 
and the native Indian population® 


EXPLORERS AND CONQUERORS 


Another rich and colorful area which 
our study included is that dealing with 
the explorers and conquerors. Into the 
picture of new lands and their peoples 


8 Some excellent background references for a 
study of Latin America are the following: 

Adamson, Hans Christian. Lands of New 
World Neighbors. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. 

Kelsey, Vera. Seven Keys to Brazil. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, 1941. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A. Latin America—A Brief 
History. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1939. 

Schurz, William Lytle. Latin America. A 
Descriptive Survey. E. P. Dutton and ©, 
New York, 1941. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis and D’Ega, Raul. Outline 
History of Latin America. Barnes and Noble, 
New York, 1941. 
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comes the intrusion of a new race, and 
4 clash of cultures that had grown up 
in totally different worlds. 

The exploits of the explorer and con- 
queror can be developed into one 
continuous story. They overlap in 
time and in the activities of men. In 
the year that Magellan, the explorer, 
went through the Straits of Magellan, 
Cortez, the explorer and conqueror, 
was in Mexico negotiating and fight- 
ing with the Aztecs. 

The period of exploration is com- 
mon to both continents of the Western 
Hemisphere. Out of the large mass of 
materials available to this part of the 
study we began with those figures and 
stories that were familiar and, in some 
cases, most striking and colorful. The 
story of Columbus, although known 
to every school child, gets new mean- 
ings when studied in connection with 
Central and South America. Sebastian 
Cabot and Sir Walter Raleigh are 
familiar to North American history, 
and we can place them in the Latin 
American story, one as far south as 
the estuary of the Plata and the other 
at the delta of the Orinoco, around 
which Columbus sailed his ships and 
judged that a great continent lay be- 
hind it. Balboa and Magellan are names 
that take on added meaning when 
coupled with the story of the southern 
continent. These two explorers not 
only brought new glories and con- 
quests to Spain, but by their dis- 
coveries they showed how great was 
this new land she intended to conquer 
from the Isthmus to the Horn. 

Cabral’s discovery of Brazil, whether 
by the fortunes of an unfavorable 


wind or as part of a cleverly concealed 
Portuguese plan, locates one large sec- 
tion of the South American continent 
and dates the Portuguese story. The 
mighty Amazon, largest river system 
in the world, becomes interesting to 
children when they read of Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s daring but disastrous expedi- 
tion and of Orellana’s continuing trip 
of exploration and discovery. 

The colorful and dramatic stories of 
Cortez and his conquest of the Aztecs, 
Pizarro and the Incas, Almagro and 
Valdivia and their conflicts with 
the Araucanians, Quesada and the 
Chibchas are highly desirable ma- 
terials of subject matter. Not only 
will children be interested in the stories 
of these remarkable peoples but they 
will understand from their reading 
something of the country the Spaniard 
essayed to conquer and its natural bar- 
riers to conquest. They will see in the 
clash of cultures what problems arose 
at the time and will get the background 
for understanding something of the 
problems that follow today in the 
wake of a conquest which occurred 
four hundred years ago. 

The study of historical characters 
helps to dramatize the times and the 
country. Such characters, carefully 
selected, can reveal the pattern of the 
story, fix sequences, and spur children 
to interest in subsequent events.‘ 

* Vaillant, George C. Aztecs of Mexico. 
Origin, Rise and Fall of the Aztec Nation. 
Doubleday Doran & Company, New York, 1941. 

Radin, Paul. Indians of South America. 
Doubleday Doran & Company, New York, 
"Means, Philip Ainsworth, Ancient Civilize 


tions of the Andes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1936. 
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COLONISTS IN A NEW WORLD 


Perhaps in no part of the whole 
Latin American story are materials so 
little developed as in the colonial 
period. Yet rich materials are there, 
and extended experimentation in the 
classroom would make it possible to 
put them in interesting form for 
younger children. Here it is possible 
only to point out some of the materials 
we touched on and indicate others 
that are desirable for future study. 

A danger here, as in other parts of 
the story, is that we may become too 
much concerned with the idea and fail 
to give it a carrying force that will 
appeal to children. The story may best 
be developed from the human side. 
Facts can be brought in and made in- 
teresting if they support a story of 
human beings settling in a new land 
amid strange natural surroundings, and 
struggling to solve the problems they 
meet. 

The history of our own North 
American colonies starts well after 
that of the South American colonies. 
We used similarities and contrasts 
between the two continents and their 
settlement as teaching materials to 
emphasize likenesses and differences in 
the two cultures or types of cultures. 
Common to the two continents were 
the Negro and his enslavement, the 
Indian as a powerful factor with 
which the white man had to deal, and 
colonial legislation by the mother 
countries resulting in controversies 
and eventual urges toward inde- 
pendence. Some differences might be 
listed, such as general types of settlers 


in the two continents, mixing of In- 
dian, white, and Negro blood in Latin 
America and the opposite policy in the 
Northern colonies, the development of 
the latifundia, the system of large land- 
holding as opposed to small farms and 
free landholding, and differences jn 
European backgrounds and religions, 
We tried to use some larger, more 
obvious examples in our comparison 
in order to make the points regarding 
the Latin American colonies more 
clear. 

Certainly in this part of the study it 
Was necessary to give some emphasis 
to problems of distance and time. Here 
were people far removed from the real 
government that controlled them. 
Many months elapsed between the 
time a ship left the colonies and 
arrived again. The home government, 
semi-feudal in character, tried to legis- 
late a perfect code of laws for the 
colonies. Many laws were acknowl- 
edged but never carried out. Colonial 
officials, sent out by the King, were 
far away from those to whom they 
were responsible. If they were honest 
they found many situations in which 
they could not reasonably apply the 
law; if dishonest, many opportunities 
to evade their responsibilities for the 
benefit of their friends and themselves. 

Another point in our discussions led 
into the attitude of government toward 
its people. The home governments of 
Spain and Portugal looked upon their 
colonies in the New World as sources 
of wealth and, in general, their policies 
toward them were similar. Restric- 
tions on immigration, rigid control of 
trade with other nations, and, in the 
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Spanish colonies, among themselves, 
retarded progress and understanding 
between peoples of the colonies. More- 
over, the limitations placed on the 

litical activities of the Creoles in the 
colonies, coupled with the growing 
wealth among this class and the travel 
and education of its leaders, aroused 
resentment and urges toward rebellion. 

The problems of the native popula- 
tion, which began with the first con- 
quistador, continued to be powerful 
factors in the life of the colonies. The 
Indian, considered by the law to be 
a legal subject of the King, unless he 
excluded himself by acts of heresy, 
cannibalism, or rebellion, was there- 
fore forced to give labor so that the 
revenues demanded by the mother 
country could be collected. From this 
situation, exploited by the conqueror, 
there grew up a system of landhold- 
ing and native labor that has deeply 
influenced the Latin American coun- 
tries to the present day. 

It was pointed out that such inequali- 
ties of rights and privileges give rise to 
class distinctions. Also we emphasized 
that government far removed from the 
people and therefore not well in- 
formed regarding vital problems affect- 
ing the general welfare of the people 
will generally encounter resistance 
and rebellion. 

In this part of the study is an oppor- 
tunity to use the method of contrast. 
What did each of the participants in 
this mixing of cultures give, and what 
did each receive? The conquerors 
brought a new race, themselves, to the 
New World. They brought a new 
language to be added to the many 


already here. And they brought a new 
religion to which all had to subscribe 
and an entirely new system of values 
—money. Also they brought a new 
type of city, for they were great 
builders, and a new system of land- 
holding. The intrusion of all these new 
forms of life and their accommodation 
to a completely different world and its 
people form a background for the 
problems which the colonists met in 
the beginning and which have con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

The explorer-conqueror and adven- 
turer was looking for wealth, and he 
found it. He wanted to extend the 
power of his King and the Church. 
These purposes he accomplished in 
great measure. The civilizations he dis- 
covered in the New World over- 
powered his imagination. He destroyed 
much that he found, but he also used 
to some extent that which the Indian 
had built up — methods of agriculture, 
governmental and social organization, 
and religious beliefs and traditions — 
until the mingling of the different 
cultures far exceeded that of blood and 
language. 

In addition to these intangible ele- 
ments, it should be stressed that the 
conqueror brought many practical 
gifts to the colonies and in return re- 
ceived some. He brought burden- 
bearing animals, of which, other than 
the llama, the Indian had none. The 
chicken, cattle, sheep, and hogs were 
brought from the Old World. Every 
ship carried seeds of grain and fruits 
of various kinds which were unknown 
to the native population, as well as 
implements for farming. 
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The colonists found foods in the 
New World, such as the potato and 
corn, that have become basic food for 
millions. In addition they found cacao, 
rubber, maté, plants, such as tobacco 
and manioc, and numerous kinds of 
native fruits. 

The exquisite arts of some of the 
native peoples in the New World 
astounded the white man. The descrip- 
tions of how the more highly cultured 
tribes smelted and cast metals, worked 
in stone, did very fine weaving, and 
produced their beautiful feather work 
are excellent types of curriculum ma- 
terials, and to the extent possible 
should be put in suitable form for 
younger children. Where museums are 
near and exhibits available, the actual 
seeing and handling of examples of 
such work do much to arouse interest 
and study. 

Astronomical knowledge, a number 
system, temples and palaces, books 
(codices), songs and poetry are ele- 
ments of the life some native peo- 
ples developed. The first conqueror- 
colonists found only remnants of some 
of these cultural forms. They im- 
mediately began to infuse their own 
art forms with those of the Indian. 

The value of this kind of material 
is found in its human approach. Ideas 
can be carried and concepts begin 
forming if examples of the actual 
process of living are woven into the 
study and the larger basic learnings are 
organized and made clear as the study 
progresses. 

Songs, instruments, recreations, folk- 
lore, poetry and stories should be im- 
portant materials of teaching in this 


part of the story and other parts also, 
We used songs and dances, instry- 
ment playing, and costumes to give 
interpretation. Much work needs to 
be done in this type of material for 
the enrichment of the more factual 
aspects of the study. 


STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 


Teaching the history of our own 
country has changed from presenta- 
tion of bare facts and dates to the 
development of a related story that is 
carried along by big movements, 
events, and figures. We would want 
no less in teaching the history of our 
neighboring countries south of us. The 
on-going life of the colonial period 
contained the basic elements that 
brought about the struggles for in- 
dependence. This connection should 
be stressed and those basic factors 
brought out clearly. Certainly it should 
be shown that the early efforts toward 
revolt were those of a few leaders and 
that the general population did not 
respond to the cause of freedom. 
Liberal movements and thought in 
other parts of the world — in the Eng- 
lish colonies and France — should be 
related here. Also the political and 
military fortunes of the mother coun- 
tries as they were affected by events 
in Europe can be used in this part of 
the story. Perhaps the main pattern of 
teaching here can be biography. The 
lives of the great heroes, Miranda, 
Bolivar, Sucre, O’Higgins, San Mar- 
tin, as well as some of the less popu- 
larly known subordinates of these 
great figures can give the ideas, move- 
ments, and exploits of the time. 
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The story of independence in Brazil, 
while different in method and circum- 
stances, can be based on large move- 
ments and events similar in many 
ways to those that prevailed in the 
Spanish colonies. The same may be 
said of the struggle for independence 
in Mexico. In each of these large divi- 
sions of Latin America — the Spanish 
colonies of South America, Brazil, and 
Mexico — particular problems arose 
that made the course of events dif- 
ferent from the other two. Outstand- 
ing figures can be pointed out in each 
area and common purposes can be 
stressed. Certain large differences can 
also be noted. Such a picture in larger 
scope can be given to younger chil- 
dren eleven and twelve years old and 
it can be filled in later when they 
are more able to handle detail. 

No part of the Latin American 
story can be studied without con- 
tinued reference to the present time. 


5 Tannenbaum, Frank. Peace by Revolution. 
An Interpretation of Mexico. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1933. 


A study of the present-day scene 
must continually refer to past periods 
and past events for causes and ex- 
planations. 

Certainly the events taking place in 
the present day throughout the world 
not only demand a closer relationship 
between the nations of North and 
South America, but also connect the 
whole western hemisphere closely with 
other parts of the world. We are, 
therefore, not dependent on each other 
in a purely hemispheric sense for pro- 
tection and production, but in a world 
sense. Our efforts to understand each 
other have a wider significance than 
they have had heretofore. It is from 
this basis, then, that we attempt to 
know and understand the peoples and 
countries that lie south of us. We are 
part of a world that is being drawn 
closer in time and distance and, for 
future good, the reasons that make it 
vital that we know our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors urge us to better under- 
standing of our neighbors throughout 
the world. 
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**Activities’’ in the School Curriculum 


JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


(> of the Lincoln School Re- 
search Studies published in 1932 
is entitled, Catalog: Units of Work, 
Activities, Projects, etc., to 1932.’ The 
contents of this catalog were collected 
largely from courses of study used in 
public schools throughout this coun- 
try from 1924 to 1931 inclusive. The 
total number of units, activities, proj- 
ects thus cataloged amounted to 6,- 
149. In preparing this material for pub- 
lication the authors and the editor of 
the Lincoln School Research Studies 
found themselves in sharp but friendly 
disagreement as to the educational con- 
cepts in the terms used in the title, for 
it had been proposed that these terms 
be defined in the preface. The authors 
and editor agreed to continue their 
disagreement, postponing definitions 
to some indefinite future when time, 
usage, and further study might con- 
spire to a clarification of concepts. In 
collecting the six thousand and more 
items, the authors had held closely to 
the policy of selecting only those items 
of the curriculum which were defi- 
nitely named or clearly implied as 
“units of work,” “activities,” “proj- 


1The Catalog was compiled by Alice E. 
Carey, Paul R. Hanna, and J. L. Meriam, and 
edited by L. Thomas Hopkins. 
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ects” in the source material. Thus, for 
that time, the burden as to the con- 
cepts involved was referred back to 
the writers of the courses of study, 
This, of course, meant great inac- 
curacy in these concepts, for public 
school teachers are engaged in active 
teaching rather than in close study to 
clarify concepts. 

Teachers, school officials, and the 
general public are well acquainted with 
the traditional school subjects: read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, etc. But within the past 
twenty-five years other studies have 
filtered into our schoolrooms. These 
additions —in only a few cases are 
they real substitutions — are as yet too 
new to have acquired names accepted 
by all concerned. Some of these names 
are: activities, projects, social studies, 
themes, units of teaching, units of 
work; and many variations of these 
titles. There is no educational author- 
ity empowered to assign names to 
these newcomers. Names _ represent 
ideas and these curriculum ideas are as 
yet too undeveloped to have acquired 
permanent names. 

These recent innovations are caus- 
ing a very considerable disturbance 
throughout our school public, more 
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conspicuously so in the elementary 
schools, less but noticeably so in the 
secondary schools. Inasmuch as this 
extensive school movement has not 
been planned by educational leaders, 
but is the result of our American way 
of life — freedom to think and act — 
school programs continue in the mak- 
ing. Yet it is not safe to allow this 
school freedom to continue without 
being subjected to critical study. 

Since the publication of the Catalog 
in 1932, I have continued the collec- 
tion of courses of study used in public 
schools and pursued my inquiry into 
these increasingly popular terms in 
school parlance. I have assembled 574 
courses of study issued since January, 
1932. I have tried to be somewhat dis- 
criminating in my selection. When 
announcement of a new course of 
study in city X indicates that the con- 
tents are essentially a new organiza- 
tion of the traditional school subjects, 
I strike that from my list of courses 
wanted. In spite of my efforts, such 
material does filter into my collection 
only to be disregarded as soon as dis- 
covered. I have taken my data from 
only those courses of study in which 
there appears a declaration or a clear 
implication that activities, projects, 
units of work, etc., are definitely in- 
tended in the school curriculum. These 
sources comprise 8,833 of these so- 
called units, activities, projects, etc. 
These I have examined to discover the 
prevailing concepts in the use of these 
modern terms. School practices over a 
wide range of country are not in them- 
selves definitive. Great variations are to 
be found, but as school procedures are 


made public, other schools follow suit 
in some particulars. Thus an examina- 
tion of many reveals a central trend as 
to these practices called “activities.” 


OVERVIEW OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


Before looking at details of this col- 
lection, it is enlightening to present, 
in brief, an overview of the educa- 
tional situation prompting this recent 
interruption of our traditional school 
curriculum. “Believe it or not” — this 
new movement is frequently referred 
to as “Progressive Education.” 

The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, founded in 1919, is committed to 
reaching children through their in- 
terests and their normal activities. But 
the Progressive Education Association 
has no patent on progressing educa- 
tion. Socrates played his part in this 
movement in the so-called “Socratic 
Method”; likewise Rousseau in _ his 
emphasis upon “Back to Nature”; so 
also thousands of teachers, school of- 
ficials, and students of education for 
a thousand years and more. However, 
a movement more directly affecting 
schools in the past twenty-five years 
is discernible. 

Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, 
published in 1913, does not refer to 
“Progressive Education” (though it 
could not avoid a philosophical state- 
ment on “Progress,” signed by “J. D.”’). 
Monroe’s work does not countenance 
projects, activities, units of work, 
terms now so prominent in our school 
vocabulary. The idea “project,” in this 
sense, first appeared in 1914 in a book 
by G. W. Hunter, with the title, 
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Biology Presented in Problems. A year 
later, John F. Woodhull published an 
article on “Science Teaching by Proj- 
ects.” In the next two years the term 
appeared several times. Then in 1918 
Kilpatrick fanned the flame into a great 
conflagration. In 1921 the Journal of 
Educational Method, under the editor- 
ship of James F. Hosic, supplied an 
abundance of combustion material for 
the next ten years. The Project Method 
was popularized. 

About 1930-32, 1934, the use of 
this term waned. New terms came to 
the fore; but the basic idea in the 
earlier term, project, was only further 
developed. A clear understanding of 
this idea is imperative as a first step 
in an adequate interpretation of the 
currently used “activities,” “units,” 
etc., in our schools. 

For generations and indeed through- 
out the centuries, pupils in school have 
been taught how to read, to write, to 
“do arithmetic.” Throughout this time, 
by reason of a combination of seeming 
difficulties in these subjects and a real 
lack of interest in them on the part 
of pupils, teachers have resorted to a 
great variety of devices to effect a 
favorable relationship between sub- 
jects and learners, procedures com- 
monly called “methods of teaching.” 
One of the most effective — even if 
equally ludicrous — instances of such 
was the gingerbread method devised 
by the German teacher Basedow about 
1750. His little pupils were not readily 
responsive to his “hornbook” reading 
primer. So this ingenious teacher had 
his hornbook molded in gingerbread. 
As fast as a pupil would learn he was 


privileged to eat. It is a long story to 
relate how the traditional school sub- 
jects carry over from generation to 
generation with very little change, 
On the contrary, civilization advances 
with many changes. In recent years 
our children have found themselves in 
the midst of a very complex and chal- 
lenging environment. Children respond 
more actively than in earlier years 
when life was more simple. In other 
words, life becomes more appealing 
and children have wider and stronger 


interests in the activities of normal 


life than in the traditional three R’s 
of learning. 

Here is capital for the teacher and 
for the student of methods of teaching. 
A rival to the extrinsic devices of 
earlier times, illustrated by Basedow, 
now appears in the form of the normal 
activities of children —a relationship 
readily established between the unin- 
teresting subjects to be learned and the 
activities of life so strongly appealing 
to children. “The project is a purpose- 
ful act.” (Kilpatrick) This purposeful 
act used by the teacher to motivate the 
study of the conventional subjects be- 
comes the project method. And this 
project method is exceptionally ef- 
fective — indeed’ the most effective 
method yet devised or ever to be de- 
vised. During the past decade the term 
project has been largely exchanged for 
the vocabulary of activities, units of 
work, social studies, etc. The same 
basic idea continues: activities are now 
used to motivate the study of the tradi- 
tional school subjects. The former 
project method continues as an activity 
method. 
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The above description is not the 
whole of the story of this recent move- 
ment variously known as progressive 
education, or the activity school, or the 
child-centered school, etc. This school 
movement has become seriously in- 
volved. Dewey’s declaration that the 
approved modern school is not a 
preparation for life, it is life; the in- 
creasing demand of the public that the 
work of our schools be more practical; 
the insistence of psychologists that 
learning is an active process; and vari- 
ous other allied claims — all play a role 
in this rather recent movement. My 
study of a thousand courses of study 
during the past fifteen years, however, 
convinces me that the basic idea stated 
above is not only prominent, it is domi- 
nant: activities are used as motivation 
schemes in teaching the three R’s. 


‘ACTIVITIES’ AS NOW USED 


This very brief overview of educa- 
tional practice from Basedow’s ginger- 
bread method to the use of activities 
in our current school program is only 
an introduction to an interpretation of 
“activities” as now used. Evaluation is 
not the chief issue in this study, but 
lest my position be misunderstood, let 
me state briefly my opposition to the 
project method, as defined above and 
its follower, the activity method, as 
interpreted below. Both methods, 
essentially identical, use normal life 
experiences as means of motivating 
the study of traditional school subjects. 
As a method nothing is more effective 
than normal life, for children are gen- 
uinely interested in their own normal 
activities. 


On the other hand, I wish to insist 
that: 

1. The project method grossly 
abuses the beautiful purposing in chil- 
dren. It is wrong to deceive children 
into accomplishing the teacher’s pur- 
pose, e.g., learn to read the hornbook 
by allowing them to follow their own 
purpose, e.g., eating the gingerbread. 

2. The project method is respon- 
sible for “soft pedagogy.” It is an in- 
justice to children to sugar-coat their 
school experiences. Life should be rich 
and enjoyable, but the discipline of 
effort is an essential part. 

3. The project method reverses rela- 
tive values. Appreciating the service 
which the grocery store renders to the 
household is worth more than know- 
ing the product of eight times nine. 
Frankness concludes that doing is more 
valuable than knowing. But this project 
method subordinates the activities of 
life to mere means of learning about 
life. 

4. The project method perpetuates 
an obsolete curriculum. So long as this 
method is effective in the teaching- 
learning process, just so long are 
school officials content with the learn- 
ings of the past rather than concerned 
with the activities of current life. 

In earlier years, prior to about 1930, 
the terms project and project method 
were greatly confused. Even Kil- 
patrick’s excellent concept of project 
as a purposeful act has been generally 
used as synonymous with that of the 
method of motivation by projects. 
Similarly in recent years, since about 
1930, the terms activities, units of 
work, social studies, etc., have been 
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used quite indiscriminately to refer to 
acts in normal life and to school meth- 
ods in the teaching-learning process. 
Obviously great divergence is to be 
found as to what constitutes an activ- 
ity, as used in courses of study for- 
mulated independently by schools over 
a wide geographical area. My examina- 
tion of the 8,833 unit topics collected 
since 1932, supplementing my earlier 
study, reveals a very evident confusion 
and also suggests a basis for clarifica- 
tion. Both confusion and clarification 
follow experiences with the project 
and project method. The reader may 
be allowed to anticipate here the con- 
clusion to be reached later, that school 
practices have continued on much the 
same policy for the past quarter of a 
century though the terms used have 
changed from projects to activities. 

Caesar wrote: Gallia est omtnis divisa 
in partes tres. At the risk of exposing 
some gall of bitterness in the disagree- 
ments as to this new idea, let me divide 
the 8,833 unit topics in this study into 
three parts. This differentiation will 
contribute toward revealing the con- 
fused situation. 

From one part note the following 
topics: Africa, Alaska, Amazon, Amer- 
ica, Arabia, Arithmetic, Arizona, Asia; 
United States History, Virginia, West 
Indies, Wisconsin, Writing, Wyoming. 
These are names of subjects as they 
appear in courses of study. Obviously 
the content of these studies is geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic, writing. Ex- 
tend this list and all of the traditional 
school subjects are included. The ob- 
jective is clearly identical with that in 
the traditional school. Representative 


of the objectives for most of such 
topics is that reported for the schools 
of Muncie, Indiana, in 1935, in the 
subject of Africa assigned to the Fifth 
Grade. “Aims: 1. To learn something 
of the geography of Africa... .; 2. To 
give the child some knowledge of the 
difficulties the white man has had . ... in 
Africa; 3. To see how European na- 
tions secured a foothold in Africa. . . ‘5 
4. To learn how modern inventions, . 
have affected .. . Africa; 5. To know 
more of the Negro race. . . .” These 
five aims, supplemented by thirteen 
“outcomes” of kindred nature, indicate 
a continuance of traditional geography. 
There is abundant evidence of corre- 
sponding character for all other such 
school subjects. 

Similarly, select from a second part: 
Air, Airplane, Animals, Aquarium, 
Automobiles, Bakery, Banks, Birds; 
Wheat, Wild Flowers, Wind, Winter, 
Wood, Workers, Yeast, Zoo. These, 
too, are names of subjects in recent 
courses of study. The content of these 
subjects is clearly the activities of peo- 
ple, the materials with which they act, 
and/or the environments in which they 
act. The course of study at Glens 
Falls, New York, 1936, represents most 
schools in which these lifelike topics 
are studied. Here for the topic “Air” 
the major objective is expressed in the 
statement: “The physical environment 
has great influence upon society,” or, 
in other words: “Air pressure is useful 
in many ways.” This topic is readily 
recognized as within the subject of 
elementary science. The treatment re- 
mains well within the range of informa- 
tion about the simpler phenomena of 
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air. The next topic, “Airplane,” allows 
teacher and pupils greater freedom 
from the traditional subjects. Aviation 
is a modern industry. But note a rep- 
resentative treatment, taken from the 
Oakland, California, schools for 1937. 
The leading problem announced is: 
“How the United States is bound to 
the rest of the world.” The details in 
this “activity unit” stress world geog- 
raphy. So in most of the topics in this 
group some connection is made with 
the conventional school subjects. 

The third part is of subjects lying 
indefinitely between parts one and 
two. For example: Beauty, Buttons, 
Character, Culture, Discovery, In- 
terdependence, Modeling, Resources. 
These are so petty, or so grandiose, 
or so indefinite as to be readily dis- 
regarded for our immediate attempt 
to define. But, in passing, one is 
amazed that any school teacher or 
curriculum maker should use such 
topics as “activity units.” 

The clear distinction between the 
first two parts indicates a basic con- 
cept of these activities in relation to 
the traditional school of the three R’s. 
I am convinced that most of the seri- 
ous conflict between the adherents of 
the traditional school and the devotees 
of the activity school is due to an utter 
failure to comprehend this basic con- 
cept. It is not so difficult — yet by 
no means simple. Most people — 
even school officials — are indifferent. 
Therefore, a little further study at 
this point. 

Consider the first group of subjects 
listed above. In the study of Africa 
the pupils construct a grass house in 


imitation of certain of the African 
tribes. In arithmetic, the pupils play a 
game of dominoes, making scores by 
adding the adjacent spots; in the study 
of the history of Wyoming the pupils 
dramatize range life of the early set- 
tlers. Making the grass house, playing 
dominoes, dramatizing range life are 
activities, strictly extrinsic to the real 
objective — learning about geographi- 
cal Africa, arithmetical addition, his- 
torical Wyoming. Indeed these activi- 
ties are not inherently related to Africa, 
or addition, or Wyoming. Children, 
by their very animal nature, build 
houses of grass, or wood blocks, or 
mud. Beavers do so, too. Children play 
with dominoes, or balls, or spools. 
Kittens do so, too. Children dramatize 
other peoples, they imitate grown- 
ups. Monkeys do so, too. These activi- 
ties are not essential in the study of 
Africa or arithmetic or Wyoming, but 
as palliatives they are conducive to 
learning a bit of geography, arithmetic, 
history. 

In striking contrast, in the second 
group of subjects, pupils study the air- 
plane industry and automobiles; they 
inspect the work of the bakery and the 
bank; they observe the play of the 
wind and the animals in the zoo. These 
studies and observations are also activi- 
ties, strictly intrinsic in relation to 
these subjects, as such. An excursion 
to an airport followed by careful con- 
struction of transcontinental air-line 
routes; an inspection tour through a 
bank, supplemented by writing out 
checks and figuring interest on notes; 
measuring air pressure and studying 
the use of the wind by early Phoeni- 
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cian sailors — these activities by pupils 
are of the same nature as those of 
adults engaged in these industries. 
These activities are intrinsic in rela- 
tion to these subjects, airplane, bank, 
wind. However, in most cases teachers 
and curriculum makers direct these 
studies into geography, arithmetic, his- 
tory, and thus these activities become 
extrinsic to such objectives, exactly as 
in the former group. 

Thus these two groups of activity 
units loom large and distinct before 
the critical analyst, though to the 
teacher and the so-called “progressive” 
educator no such grouping of activi- 
ties is in evidence. In the first group 
the teacher and curriculum maker 
start with the traditional school topics, 
Africa, Alaska, Arithmetic, . . . Vir- 
ginia . . . Wyoming, then seek an 
activity assumed to be within the in- 
terests of the pupil and through this 
activity the learning process is ex- 
pected to take place most effectively. 
Quite the reverse order in the second 
group, the teacher and curriculum 
maker start with topics of selected life 
activities, which, in themselves, are 
wholly distinct from traditional school 
subjects, for example, airplanes, ani- 
mals, bakery, wheat, zoo. Then they 
seek one or more school subjects to 
which the selected topics may be re- 
lated. We have the anomaly of two 
opposite courses leading to the same 
objective: a motivation of the unchild- 
like traditional school subjects through 
the use of childlike interests in ac- 
tivities. 

This analysis brings us squarely 
before the project method mirror. A 


most effective method in the teaching. 
learning process — indeed so. But chil- 
dren’s interests are twisted to serve the 
school’s intent; pupils are pleased 
rather than experienced in ‘the disci. 
plines of effort; realities of life are 
subordinated to the formalities of 
school subjects; and school officials 
are content with the learnings of the 
past rather than intent upon the activi- 
ties of the present. 


DOMINANT NATURE OF 
THESE ACTIVITIES 


Analysis thus far investigates the 
function of activities. A single step 
further will reveal two dominant 
natures of these activities. Excerpts 
taken from a publication of a well- 
known state teachers college may 
be safely accepted as representative: 

The unit activity is dairying, a sub- 
ject for the fourth grade. The out- 
line, after two introductory sections, 
presents Section III labelled: “Pos- 
sible Activities.” Some of these are: 
Take excursions to a dairy, a creamery, 
an ice cream factory. Construct a 
model dairy as a floor project. Make 
and eat milk foods as butter, custard, 
ice cream, cream soup. Make a milk 
cook book. Make puppet shows to 
illustrate certain phases of dairying. 
Write plays and dramatize aspects of 
the dairy industry. 

Section V_ is labelled “Possible 
Culminations of the Activity,” includ- 
ing: Planning a party for mothers, in- 
cluding a lunch of milk foods and 
presenting mothers with a milk recipe 
book. Planning an exhibit of note- 
books, charts, etc., made in this unit. 
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Here are exhibited two striking 
characteristics of activities, both of 
which are found in most of the thou- 
sands of units examined: one is bodily 
or physical movement, especially in 
construction work; the other is social 
in nature, planning, judging, evaluat- 
ing, either as individuals or in school 
groups —a sort of young democracy 
supplanting teacher dictatorship. One 
aspect of this social nature in the activ- 
ity program is conspicuous in what 
is generally known as “leads.” This is 
well illustrated in the above unit on 
dairying. Section VI of the outline 
indicates the subject matter involved 
which specifically includes (1) read- 
ing, (2) language, (3) arithmetic, 
(4) social studies, (5) general science, 
(6) industrial and fine arts, (7) music. 
This “music” Jeads into a study of 
dances, songs, and musical instruments 
used in various countries where the 
dairy industry is found —a very ludi- 
crous practice by many — even most 
—schools of the so-called “progres- 


sive type.” 


CONTRASTED FUNCTIONS OF 
THESE ‘‘ACTIVITIES’’ 


By way of summary as to the cur- 
rent — almost universal —use of the 
activity program, this analysis of ac- 
tivity units reveals that its dominant 
function is the motivation of studies 
not of primary concern to children; 
that the nature of these activities is 
centered upon the physical and social 
movements of the children themselves. 
This conclusion is supported by the 
grade placement of these activities. 
The following items will illustrate: 


In the traditional school Africa is 
seldom, if ever, studied below the fifth 
grade. That country is too foreign for 
children less than ten years old. But 
this study reveals pupils in the third 
grade — only eight years old — study- 
ing (?) Africa; at least they make grass 
houses, said to be in imitation of those 
of African tribes. 

Similarly, the airplane is studied (?) 
by pupils in kindergarten, first, second, 
and third grades as frequently as by 
pupils in the upper grades. It may be 
readily recognized that this modern 
instrument brings a thrill to such little 
children, but surely this instrument 
for travel and for deadly war combat 
is far too complicated as a school sub- 
ject for children five to nine years old. 

This study reveals that the post 
office as a school topic is found in the 
first and second grades six times as 
frequently as in all the other grades. 
Six- and seven-year-old children do 
thrill over licking postage stamps 
and opening envelopes — especially at 
Christmas and Valentine seasons. But 
sane judgment denies that such activ- 
ity constitutes a study of our postal 
service. 

Primitive life (this is ancient his- 
tory or anthropology) appears twice 
as frequently in the first three grades 
as in the four upper grades. Teachers 
“kid themselves” in their fake study 
of cavemen by having their six- to 
eight-year-old pupils dig little holes in 
the wet sand, or of the mound builders 
by making crude sod houses in the 
school yard. This is a travesty on life 
and harks close to tragedy in school. 

I strongly advocate an activity pro- 
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gram for our schools, both elementary 
and secondary. But I wish to register 
my opposition to the activity pro- 
cedures evidenced in these eight thou- 
sand and more activity units. Profes- 
sor Bagley’s criticism in 1931 is even 
more appropriate today: our schools 
are “playing at the work of educa- 
tion.” This playing with our education 
will continue so long as our schools are 
committed to the fondling and petting 
of our pupils rather than to disciplin- 
ing them in real effort. This trifling 
with our school work will continue 
so long as teachers and curriculum 
makers insist upon a curriculum of 
the three R’s — abstractions from real 
life, and then resort to activity units 
in real life as a means of motivating 
the teaching-learning process. Our so- 
called “progressive education” is in 
serious danger of tremendous reverses, 
essentially because our school officials 
and educational theorists lack the logic 
and the courage to be really progres- 


sive by way of positively helping our 
pupils cope more adequately with the 
demands of current life in place of 
acquiring the conventional learnings 
of the traditional school. 

The 8,833 activity units emphasize, 
almost unanimously, a curriculum of 
the three R’s motivated by the physi- 
cal and social activities of children. 
This popular policy of learning by 
doing is most dangerous and _perni- 
cious — a concept of activity too nar- 
row and superficial to last long. Doing 
through learning is far more vital, 
This suggests a plausible activity pro- 
gram for our schools —a curriculum 
taken directly from the life and sur- 
roundings of children and expressed 
in terms of their activities and those 
environments conducive to activity. 
The three-R skills are valuable tools, 
efficiently acquired incidentally. Far 
more fundamental than the so-called 
fundamentals in school are the activi- 
ties in normal life. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL * 


_ work of the elementary school has 
received less critical study than almost 
any other phase of the American school 
system. The education of the very young 
child at one extreme and of youth at the 
other has been the concern of studies car- 
ried on by national groups and by regional 
and state associations. The “in-between” 
elementary school child and his program 
has been virtually a “no-man’s land,” with 
all too little critical examination of trends. 
There is real need for study of this area 
as an important unit in the continuous edu- 
cation of all citizens. 

Professor Caswell’s book is a significant 
contribution toward meeting this need. 
Concerned always and primarily with the 
child growing up in our democratic Amer- 
ican culture, the author examines critically 
the trends in elementary education, gives a 
scholarly yet practical statement of issues 
and problems which must be dealt with, 
and presents a point of view in terms of 
principles to be used as “guides to action” 
in implementing the school program. The 
presentation in each of these areas is clear 
and forthright, with emphasis on balance 
between (1) full consideration of the in- 
dividual child and the way in which he 
learns best and (2) the values and condi- 
tions of society pointing to social objectives 
to be realized by the schools. To those hold- 
ing a different orientation and frame of refer- 
ence the book has much to offer because it 
presents major issues and problems against 
which to check validity and consistency of 
viewpoint and bases of implementation. 


*By Horus L. Caswe tt. 


American Book Company, New York, 
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The opening chapters give a general view 
of major issues facing elementary educa- 
tion today and the conditions out of which 
they have grown. Contrasts in theory as 
well as in practice—subject vs. experience 
curriculum, integration vs. compartmentali- 
zation, individual vs. social orientation, sys- 
tematic vs. opportunistic, child-centered vs, 
adult-centered—are tested for real differ- 
ences. The author does not find evidence 
that the extreme position in any of these 
emphases is justified. Avoiding unfair com- 
parisons, he strikingly brings out unreal 
contrasts and the attendant practical prob- 
lems. Findings of this study give the basis 
of an overall conception of a good elemen- 
tary school program presented as a frame 
of reference in Chapter III. Characteristics 
of a desirable program are described. They 
and a corresponding check list should prove 
especially helpful to members of an elemen- 
tary school staff interested in the evaluation 
of their program. Since the suggested char- 
acteristics point to the significance of an 
understanding of child growth as a basis 
for any worth-while study of the elemen- 
tary school and its program, an entire 
chapter (V) is given over to an account of 
the growing and developing elementary 
school child. It is good not only to find 
this emphasis in a book on elementary 
education, but to see theory and practice 
implemented in terms of specific growth 
needs. Done in broad strokes rather than 
by reporting the more detailed findings of 
scientific studies, the material emphasizes 
the need for study of the developmental 
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stages of children and clearly presents 
major growth characteristics. Concerned 
with the basic needs of children, it points 
out at the same time that individual dif- 
ferences are normal and desirable. It is a 
function of the school to encourage maxi- 
mum growth in special competencies, help- 
ing the individual to discover his special 
skills and abilities. 

The next several chapters consider prob- 
lems of curriculum and teaching in the areas 
of developing “social understanding and 
sensitivity,” “creative interests and abilities,” 
and “command of skills.” Areas of social 
living are recommended as bases for curric- 
ulum organization, with learners dealing 
with “problems and processes within their 
experience.” The curriculum pattern which 
starts with simpler cultures, as Indian or 
Eskimo life, and moves gradually toward 
the more complex, is criticized as often 
being quite the opposite of simple and 
logical for children. The principle of the 
“real and known” is placed in relation to 
the principle of the “simple to the com- 
plex.” The theme approach is similarly 
reviewed and criticized as “the setting of 
adult forms of organization and study for 
children, thus giving inadequate considera- 
tion to the child’s experiential background, 
which alone makes present living meaning- 
ful.” In no sense scornful of subject con- 
tent, either that which is current or that 
belonging to the heritage from the past, 
Professor Caswell presents a strong case 
for the child’s contact with content as it 
has meaning for him in terms of his life 
experiences rather than as it is organized 
by specialists working in the given field. 
“The child has acquaintance with all the 
basic social institutions, such as the home, 
the church, and the government. But the 
child does not deal with these aspects of 
living and institutions as the social scientist 
deals with them. He does not see an in- 
stitution as an institution or a culture as 
a culture, and it is to be doubted whether 
it is within his possible experience so to see 
them. For him the important thing is the 


way his living and the living of his 
family and friends are affected. Social 
processes and institutions are not highly 
organized abstractions to him; they are the 
ways available to meet individual and group 
needs.” Skills too assume their proper place, 
not as ends in themselves, but as means and 
tools needed in dealing with areas of social 
living. They are recognized as being more 
than automatic responses and broader than 
the three R’s (at the same time that the 
three R’s are seen as involving more than 
skills). The various aspects of each of the 
three areas—social understanding, creative 
interests, skills—are thus considered in terms 
of basic principles, and factors to serve as 
guides in planning the elementary program 
are pointed out. The teacher and the curric- 
ulum worker, however, do not find direct 
reference to and development of the areas of 
science and health and recreation. While 
the author well may have thought of them 
as aspects of “social understanding” (p. 
140), the elementary school worker must 
give these areas specific consideration. 

Major problems of school organization 
including “policies and practices in regulat- 
ing pupil progress” are other focal points. 
Penetrating the strengths and weaknesses of 
various organizational plans, Professor Cas- 
well presents “guides” for school organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision in 
keeping with the educational point of view 
which is developed in earlier chapters, The 
proposed “service center,” measures of 
progress, promotion plans (scoring the 
unsoundness of the non-promotion pro- 
cedure), organization of the curriculum 
program on a school rather than a system 
basis to take adequately into account the 
concerns of the pupils and the community, 
participation of teachers, administrators, 
parents, and pupils in the development of 
the program according to abilities and 
responsibilities, are constructive methods 
and distinct contributions developed always 
with full regard for a school organization 
which most certainly will contribute to the 
purposes of education. 
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Looking forward in the last chapter, the 
author summarizes desirable lines of de- 
velopment for education in the elementary 
school. “In looking to the future, adminis- 
trators and teachers in elementary schools 
should recognize more fully than in the past 
the importance of the underlying assump- 
tions upon which plans of school organiza- 
tion rest. The effort should be to develop 
types of organization which recognize the 
principles of democratic action and which 
foster democratic values. Participation of 
all members of the school staff should be 
recognized as essential in the formulation 
of educational policies, and the individual 
school should be made the operational unit 
in program development. School organiza- 


tion should afford every child, regardless 
of ability, regular progress through a pro- 
gram which provides equalized educational 
opportunities for all.” 

A challenging and fundamental contriby- 
tion to the field of elementary education, 
this book should be stimulating and helpful 
to teachers-to-be and in-service, to super- 
visors and administrators. For those work- 
ing with elementary children it is a source 
of criteria and values against which to 
check point of view and to evaluate prac- 
tices. For those working with youth it 
provides that general orientation essential 
to continuity of the educational process 
from the first years through high school. 

FLORENCE STRATEMEYER 


CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES: 
AN EDUCATIONAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM* 


bing is a lot of dynamite packed into 
this volume. It is to be hoped that it 
will successfully blast the smug complacency 
of the American public, including teachers, 
with respect to our treatment of the funda- 
mental resources on which our society is 
based. 

The title itself is significant. It deals with 
national, not merely natural resources. 
Population is thus included as a resource, 
an indication of the enlarging concepts of 
the conservation movement, the evolution 
of which the author traces in Part I. Much 
of the rest of Part I is devoted to a hard- 
hitting analysis of our waste of resources 
and our unsolved problems in their con- 
servation. The book rests upon three basic, 
but not generally recognized, ideas. These 
are that civilization rests squarely upon 
resources; that the greatness of the United 
States springs primarily from its resources 
and only secondarily from institutions; that 


it is possible to preserve the basis of our 
social order, if we do not delay, through a 
program of conservation. For this program 
democracy must learn to trust its scholars, 
and it must support them, for in a democ- 
racy personal responsibility for public af- 
fairs must be accepted. 

The implication of these truths is that 
an educational program must be built upon 
the knowledge we have and rooted in the 
schools. The objectives of the needed pro- 
gram in conservation education are given 
in fourteen points which call for a reor- 
ganization of the social studies. 

What this reorganization involves is out- 
lined in Part II, in chapters dealing with 
soil, water, mineral, forest, grassland, wild 
life, recreational and human resources and 
planning. The uses or nature of each of 
these resources, the problems and the con- 
servation program necessary to save and 
secure maximum long-time use from each 


* By Grorce T. Renner. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1942. 
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are considered. The final part is concerned 
with general and local curriculum materials 
and next steps in education. 

If the book receives the attention it de- 
serves it will arouse controversy, which is 
not regrettable if the discussion is intel- 
ligent. Part Il especially invites discussion. 
This part is given in outline form—even 
the factual basis is therefore highly con- 
densed and compactly written. There is 
no room for qualifications, and there are 
those who will feel that their sciences have 
produced factual information that would 
qualify some of the statements given even 
though they would not modify the trends 
the author indicates. Professor Renner ac- 
cepts, for instance, without qualification the 
side of the biologist in the argument over 
the respective influence of heredity and 
environment on human capacity and char- 
acter. No reference is made to the re- 
searches of psychologists who have sought 
to discover whether environmental factors, 
including education, can modify to any 
degree the influences of heredity. Yet the 
author bases his case on the premise that 
the basic ideas and concepts with which 
he deals are “transplantable and cultivable.” 

Similarly, though sociologists have long 
dealt with all the social problems Profes- 


sor Renner lists and others, there are only 
two references to the work of this group. 
Nor have the sociologists dealt as exclu- 
sively with institutions as the author be- 
lieves. True they have put much, too 
much, attention on that area. But human 
society does institutionalize itself, and even 
the conservation movement is an institution 
in the making. As the overdue but in- 
evitable leveling of the walls between the 
disciplines occurs, and this book contributes 
much to that end also, it will be increas- 
ingly incumbent upon scholars to integrate 
the contributions of other sciences with 
their own. 

While half this review suggests a critical 
note, the reviewer is thoroughly in agree- 
ment with the main foci of the author’s 
argument and the chief remedial measures 
he proposes. He can think of nothing in 
terms of the long-range welfare of America 
and of education that would contribute 
more than the intelligent and widespread 
teaching of the course Professor Renner 
outlines in schools and by adult educators. 
He can cheerfully trust scholarship and 
pedagogy to make such modifications as 
present facts and future research prove 
necessary. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
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Institute of Educational Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Raymond L. Collins, supervising prin- 
cipal of schools at Wappingers Falls, N. Y.., 
and Mr. William S. Vincent, principal of 
the Stonewall Jackson School at Danville, 
Va., are serving as research assistants in the 
Division of Structure and Organization 
during the Spring Session. Mr. Cecil E. 
Spearman, superintendent of schools at 
Ashland, Ala., served as research assistant 
during the Winter Session, and Mr. Maurice 
J. Thomas is serving as research assistant 
both sessions. During the fall Mr. Spear- 
man and Mr. Thomas worked mainly on 
the project, “Returns for Money Spent,” 
which is being carried on with the State 
Aid Committee of the New York State 
Educational Conference Board. Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Collins are now working on the 
research activities of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council project, and Mr. 
Vincent is completing the work on the 
“Returns for Money Spent” project. Dr. 
Arvid Burke, director of studies of the 
New York State Teachers Association, and 
research associate in the Institute, has taken 
a leading part in the latter project. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner attended 
the state conference of county committee- 


men of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration in Indiana held at Indian- 
apolis February 25 and 26. The “Role of 
American Agriculture in Postwar World 
Affairs” was among the assignments he 
discussed. From March 3 to March 6 
Professor Brunner served as general con- 
sultant and summarizer at the Second 
National Conference on the Neighbor- 
hood Leader System of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. It is 
this system which enables the Department 
to reach the last farmhouse in the United 
States quickly with war information and 
programs. As was the case last vear, when 
this system was launched, about one fifth 
of the representatives coming from the 
states were Teachers College graduates or 
students. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton addressed the 
Schoolmen’s Club at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on March 15, taking as his topic “What Is 
the Future of the American Public School?” 


Own March 1 Professor Paul R. Mort spoke 
before the Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Roosevelt School at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on the topic, “Schools and the War.” 
On April 7 he addressed the teachers of 
Charleston and Mattoon, Ill., on “The Art 
of Teaching.” 


A series of supper forums on current prob- 
lems confronting school administrators 1s 


being held at Teachers College. One deal- 
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with heating and fuel problems and 
one with adjusting the secondary school 

am to the war situation have already 
taken place. The unique feature of these 
programs has been the absence of all formal 

ches and the use of consultants in an 
effort to throw light on the perplexing 
roblems under discussion. The following 
individuals have served as_ consultants: 
Henry Linn, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds and purchasing agent of 
Teachers College; Edwin Nelson, business 
manager of the Hartford, Conn., Public 
Schools and president of the Association of 
School Business Officials; L. C. Helm, 
superintendent of operation and_ chief 
engineer of Teachers College; A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J., and national director of the 
High School Victory Corps; Vinal Tib- 
betts, superintendent of schools, Manhasset, 
N. Y.; William G. Carr, secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission; Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision, New York State 
Department of Education; Galen Jones, 
principal of the high school, East Orange, 
N. J.; John K. Norton, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Future meetings will give consideration 
to the following topics: March 26—How to 
Maintain Professional Morale and Alert- 
ness during the War Period; April go—How 
to Cope with School Budgetary and Finan- 
cial Problems during the War; April 23— 
Teachers’ Salaries, Leaves of Absence, and 
Teacher Shortage during the War Period; 
and May 14—Problems Related to School 
and Community Relationships. 


Division III 


Guidance 


On March 9 Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones 
talked with the parents of ninth grade 
children in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College about normal problems in the social 
and emotional development of ninth grade 


pupils, and on March 10 she talked with 
parents of sixth grade boys and girls in the 
Horace Mann School about normal prob- 
lems of development of that age. 


Art the annual luncheon of the department 
of Student Personnel Administration held 
on March 13 Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, first 
president of the National Association of 
Deans of Women and honorary chairman 
of the Sarah M. Sturtevant Fellowship 
Fund, presided. Mrs. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
chairman of the Sarah M. Sturtevant Fel- 
lowship Fund, announced that, even before 
any of the letters had gone out to Professor 
Sturtevant’s students and friends, the Fel- 
lowship Fund Committee had received 
voluntary gifts totaling more than one 
thousand dollars. This Committee hopes to 
raise between fifteen thousand and twenty 
thousand dollars, the income of which 
will be used as a fellowship for an out- 
standing woman graduate student to study 
in the field of student personnel work at 
Teachers College. 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
College and Mrs. Hawkes have generously 
donated more than three hundred volumes 
from their own professional library to the 
department of Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration, thus founding a library in memory 
of Sarah M. Sturtevant. These books, which 
eventually will go to Teachers College li- 
brary, are at present serving as a most 
convenient and interesting source of pro- 
fessional reading for the major students in 
Personnel Administration, in Room 118 
Teachers College. 


Proressor Ruth Strang served as chairman 
of the editorial committee appointed to 
prepare the report of the meetings of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, which will be published as a 
separate report by the Council and also in 
the March issues of Occupations and the 
Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women. On March 8 Professor 
Strang met with the Mothers Club of the 
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Methodist Church, Rutherford, N. J., to 
discuss certain problems of the preschool 
child. 


Division [IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


On March 25, at the Schoolmen’s Week 
convention held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Professor H. L. Caswell dis- 
cussed “Fundamental Bases of Curriculum 
Changes in the Secondary School,” with 
particular attention to pre-induction train- 
ing. 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins spoke before 
the New York City Teachers Guild on 
March 9. His topic was “Education for 
Youth.” 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne is acting as 
chairman of a home-school relationships 
committee of the United Parents Associa- 
tion. The committee includes parents, ad- 
ministrative officers, and teachers in the 
New York City schools. Professor Osborne 
led a discussion by members of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of Group 
Work at the March regional conference of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 
The topic was “The Family in Wartime.” 


Starr members in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion are cooperating with the CDVO in a 
course for Child Care Aides. A number of 
the sessions of the course, which is for 
residents of upper Manhattan and the 
Bronx, are being held at Teachers College. 


Miss Juliette V. Phifer, a former student in 
Elementary Education and principal of 
North Carolina Newbold Training School, 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C., 
has been given an exchange fellowship to 
study in Haiti. This award comes through 
the Division of Cultural Education, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor W. D. Reeve was recently asked 
by the U. S. Office of Education to serye 
on a committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Rolland R. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
to set up a pre-induction special one-year 
emergency course in mathematics for the 
last year of the secondary schools. A re- 
port of this committee was published in the 
March, 1943, issue of The Mathematics 
Teacher. 


MUSIC 


Music in American Schools, by Professor 
James L. Mursell, was published last month 
by Silver Burdett & Co., New York, 


SeveraL members of the Music faculty 
took part in the Eastern Music Educators 
Wartime Institute held in Rochester, N. Y,, 
March 20 to 23. Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows was discussion leader in the junior 
high school meeting on March 22. Miss 
Margaret Lowry was a member of the 
panel in the section meeting on “Con- 
tributions of Elementary School Music to 
the Wartime Program,” and Professor 
Howard A. Murphy was on the junior 
high school panel. Professor Mursell spoke 
at the general sessions on March 22 and 
March 23, taking as his topic “Central 
Purposes of Education as Modified by 
Present Conditions.” These addresses were 
used as the basis for morning and after- 
noon discussions in the Institute. Professor 
Lilla Belle Pitts, president of the Music 
Educators National Conference, addressed 
the general session March 20 on “The In- 
stitute Keynote,” and was the moderator and 
discussion leader at the general session on 
March 23. Professor Harry R. Wilson 
served as organizing chairman for the series 
of Workshop Conferences on “Leadership 
of General Singing.” These conferences 
were sponsored by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment in cooperation with the New 
York State School Music Association. The 
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classes were conducted by Augustus D. 
Zanzig, Music Consultant and Organizer 
for the Treasury Department. Professor 
Wilson spoke and served on the discussion 
panel at one of the section meetings deal- 
ing with the training of teachers. He also 
served as one of the song leaders at the 
lobby sings held each evening. 


Proressor Wilson is devoting two evenings 
each month to leading the soldiers of the 
Joyce Kilmer Camp, near New Brunswick, 
N. J., in group singing. 


Proressor N. L. Church served as guest 
conductor for the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
Music Festival held March 5 to 7 at the 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla. On February 13 and 14 he presided 
at a meeting of the executive committee of 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity which 
was held in Chicago. 


Proressor Pitts served as speaker and dis- 
cussion leader of an all-day institute on 
Music Education in Wartime which was 
held in Detroit, Mich., February 20. Fol- 
lowing this she presided over a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference held in Chi- 
cago February 21 to 24. Professor Pitts 
spoke to the Westchester Music Educators 
Association recently on “The Problems of 
Music Education during Wartime.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressors Helen Judy Bond and Lillian 
Locke and Dr. Opal Rhodes attended the 
North Atlantic regional conference of 
home economics supervisors called by the 
U. S. Office of Education and held in New 
York March 2 to 4. Professor Bond spoke 
at the meetings of the Association of High 
School Principals and teachers of home 
economics in the senior high schools of 
New York City held on March 6 at the 
Waldorf Astoria. Her topic was “Family 
Values Worth Preserving.” 


Proressor Natalie K. Fitch represented 
Teachers College in a conference held in 
Albany, N. Y., on February 12 and 13, at 
which plans were made for Course 15— 
food production, conservation and process- 
ing—which is to be given this spring and 
summer throughout New York State under 
the Rural War Production Training Pro- 
gram. This is a Federal program admin- 
istered in the various states through the 
Bureaus of Agricultural Education. It has 
as its aim the production of food in home 
gardens and its conservation in order to 
make families self-sufficient in so far as 
possible with respect to fresh and processed 
food materials. Miss Mabel V. Campbell, 
State Supervisor of Homemaking Educa- 
tion in Civilian Defense, is chairman of the 
committee. The members include represen- 
tatives from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and from the State Agricultural 
Institutes, the teacher training institutions, 
Cornell University, New York University, 
and Teachers College. The complete pro- 
gram will include a preliminary conference 
at Cornell University from March 17 to 
20, One- or two-day institutes at other in- 
stitutions represented on the committee, 
and, finally, short courses of about one or 
two weeks held at the various centers. The 
short courses will be refresher courses for 
homemaking teachers who will carry the 
responsibility for training homemakers in 
food processing methods, The teachers of 
agriculture will have the responsibility for 
the production aspect of the program. The 
Home Economics departments of New 
York University and Teachers College 
will hold a joint institute on April 10, and 
both institutions will offer short courses 
at later dates. 


“EconomicaL Main Course Dishes” was 
the subject of a demonstration which Miss 
Mary Agnes Davis gave on March 10 in 
the series of lectures on “Household Econ- 
omy in Wartime” sponsored by the 
Columbia University Committee for War 
Relief. On March 25 and 29 Professor Fitch 
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gave two demonstrations on canning meth- 
ods in the same series, Professor Fitch and 
Miss Davis have prepared a pamphlet en- 
titled Meat Saving Recipes, which is being 
published by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The pamphlet gives 
recipes for extending the available meat 
supply and for the use of meat alternates, 
such as fish, cheese, dried legumes, and 
nuts. It includes menus for one week. 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke at 
Pennsylvania State College on March 15 in 
a college conference on “War Problems and 
the Consumer.” He discussed community 
organizations of consumers and _ national 
standards of living. On March 30 he ad- 
dressed the household economics classes at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Letters from Miss May Hoerner, a grad- 
uate of Teachers College who is in charge 
of the home economics work at Crandon 
Institute, Montevideo, indicate that there is 
a growing interest in this field of educa- 
tion in Uruguay. Miss Hoerner teaches 
elementary and advanced work in foods 
and nutrition, and this year is giving a 
course on personal and family relationships. 


Proressor Grace MacLeod has served as 
presiding officer, representing the Nutrition 
Committee of Greater New York, at Times 
Hall Nutrition Forums as follows: in Octo- 
ber, at a forum addressed by Mr. Roy 
Hendrickson, Director of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, and Miss Van 
Deman, Chief of the Information Division 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, both 
of Washington, D. C.; in November, at one 
addressed by Professor Henry C. Sherman 
of Columbia University and Miss Nelle 
Sailor of the Community Service Society 
of New York City; in December, at one 
addressed by Colonel Logan and Miss Mary 
Barber of the Quartermaster General’s Of- 
fice of the U. S. Army on “Feeding Our 
Soldiers”; and in February, at one ad- 
dressed by Professor Clara Mae Taylor on 


the subject, “Being a Good Strategist on 
the Food Front.” This lecture proved go 
popular that Professor Taylor repeated jt 
by request on March 12. 


Proressor MacLeod has been elected chair. 
man of the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
of the New York Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. In one of a series of radio broad. 
casts over Station WNYC sponsored by the 
New York City Nutrition Program, Pro- 
fessor MacLeod spoke on the topic, “Milk 
The Captain of Foods.” On March 6 she 
took part in a panel discussion of “Family 
Living in the Post-War Period” at a con- 
ference of the High School Teachers of 
Home Economics in Greater New York. 
Her topic was “Education for Postwar 
Nutrition.” 


Proressor Taylor has written for the 
Woman’s Home Companion a booklet en- 
titled “Help Make America Healthy.” This 
handbook of nutrition is small enough to 
go into the homemaker’s purse when she 
goes to market, and should prove very 
useful now that rationing necessitates quick 
changes in food plans. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company for ten cents each. Professor 
Taylor has been serving on a committee of 
the Children’s Welfare Federation, which 
has the responsibility for preparing a Camp 
Director’s Guide in Meal Planning. 


RecenTLy Professors Taylor and Fitch, with 
Miss Lorraine Owen, a graduate student in 
Nutrition, gave a broadcast over Station 
WINS in the form of an interview between 
a homemaker seeking help in solving food 
problems arising from the present emer- 
gency and experts in nutrition and foods. 


At an all-day conference of the Nutrition 
Committee of Greater New York and of 
representatives of the nutrition committees 
of surrounding counties, which was called 
by Dr. Edward S. Rogers, director of War 
Nutrition Services of the New York State 
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War Council, Professor MacLeod was pre- 
siding officer. The speakers at the morning 
session were Professor Sherman, Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, and Dr. Rogers. The after- 
noon session was given to consideration of 
the work being done by the committees 
represented and problems arising in con- 
nection with their programs. 


On March 5 Professor Taylor addressed a 
regional conference of the Health Educa- 
tion Group of the National Tuberculosis 
Association held at the Hotel Wellington, 
New York City. Her subject was “The 
Importance of Visual Education in the 
Teaching of Nutrition.” 


Proressor Sherman went to Washington 
April 1 as director of the new Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
bureau is the result of a consolidation of 
the old Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Division of Protein and Nutrition Re- 
search of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering. As director of 
this new bureau Professor Sherman will be 
concerned with food problems arising as 
the result of war conditions, both for the 
duration and after the war, in this country 
and abroad. 


Tue exhibit planned by the students in 
Nutrition 201 at the end of the Winter 
Session featured nutrition problems in war- 
time. Lunches for industrial workers in 
defense plants and for nursery school chil- 
dren of defense workers were displayed. 
Another feature was the showing of war- 
time rations for civilians in England and 
Czechoslovakia, and the army and navy 
ration of Brazil. Also shown were dishes 
illustrating the use of meat substitutes and 
extenders and a day’s meals for a low- 
income family in wartime. 


Because of the interest in dehydrated foods, 
an exhibit of these products, including the 
United States Army Emergency Ration K, 


was assembled recently by the Nutrition 
department in the Dow Memorial Cases of 
Teachers College Library. They were on 
display for two weeks. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor H. L, Forkner spoke before the 
Home and School Association of Leonia, 
N. J., recently, taking as his topic “Voca- 
tional Opportunities and Obligations of 
Youth in Wartime.” Professor Forkner and 
Dr. Agnes E. Osborne are serving as con- 
sultants to the Armed Forces Institute 
Testing Division on the phase of the test- 
ing program dealing with shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Dr. Charles C. Wilson spoke to the Parents’ 
Association of Public School 93, Man- 
hattan, February 8. His topic was “The 
Schools and Child Health and Recreation.” 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


On February 25 Professor Isabel M. 
Stewart spoke at an institute held in New 
York for directors of nursing schools which 
admit Negro students. The area included 
was the northeastern states. The theme of 
the conference was “The Negro Nurse and 
the War.” Professor Stewart discussed 
curriculum problems created by the cur- 
rent demand for acceleration. 


Miss Mary Ella Chayer has accepted the 
chairmanship of a committee of the School 
Nursing Section of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to study the 
present status of supervision of school nurs- 
ing in the various states, to set up standards 
of supervision, to explore existing com- 
munity resources for supervision, and to 
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prepare a bulletin to be sert to employment 
agencies, making suggestions for utilizing 
present resources for supervision in various 
types of situations. 


Proressor Lillian A. Hudson attended the 
Industrial Hygiene Institute for Nurses held 
March 1 to 10, in Bethesda, Md. The Insti- 
tute was sponsored by the National In- 
stitute of Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 


Teachers College Schools 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


On February 25 Miss Lula E. Wright's 
group at the Lincoln School entertained 
Miss Marian Young’s fourth grade from 
the Horace Mann School with three puppet 
shows. On March 3 and March 5 Miss Alice 
Phelps’s fifth grade students presented in 
the Horace Mann auditorium a play en- 
titled “Polly Patchwork.” After each child 
had tried out several parts, it was decided 
to give the play twice, as this would allow 
everyone to appear in different roles. The 
stars of the first performance took minor 
roles in the second one. 


Tuere is a new tribe of Easter eggs, birds, 
and bunnies this year called the “Salvage 
Tribe.” These little creatures are not at 
all like their aristocratic brothers who sun 
themselves in store windows while they wait 
to be bought with war stamp money. 
Where have these salvaged bunnies come 
from? A few newspapers, paper bags, 
string, and plenty of paste. With these, 
patriotic fingers work miracles. All these 
creations have been made by Miss Mae 
O’Brien’s fifth grade of the Horace Mann 
School, in the Industrial Arts class with 
Miss Hilda Moore, and are on exhibit now 
in Room 106, Horace Mann, waiting to 
be distributed by the Junior Red Cross. 


Some time ago the sixth grade children 
became interested in the stories about 


Gremlins that began to appear in varioys 
magazines and newspapers. They collected 
all the pictures and cartoons they could 
and made a bulletin board display. Then 
they discovered many Gremlins in their 
own imagination and wrote stories about 
them. Next they planned an Assemb} 
program at which they would read their 
stories and illustrate them with hand-made 
stereopticon slides, They have long wanted 
to raise some money for the war effort, so 
they now plan to make Gremlins of beads 
and sell them for lapel ornaments. Others 
will be sawed out of plywood and painted 
in bright colors. The proceeds from the 
sale of these at ten cents each will be given 
to the Red Cross and the USO. 


Proressors Raymond Burrows and Anthony 
Loudis gave a two-piano recital in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium on February 25. 


Miss Lila Perezgosga, one of the ten Mexi- 
can teachers of English who are visiting the 
United States under the joint auspices of 
the Department of State and the Office of 
Education was a guest of the Horace Mann 
Elementary School for two weeks. 


Mr. Anson Franklin and Mr. Martin Black- 
man, teachers in the afternoon recreation 
groups, have entered the armed services and 
are now in training in the Air Force at the 
base in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Jean Kendall, with her brother and sister, 
attended Horace Mann Elementary School 
until their father, Professor James Kendall 
of Columbia was called to the University of 
Edinburgh about 1925. The following ex- 
cerpts from a letter received recently by 
their former teacher, Mrs. Meadowcroft, 
will be of interest to their friends: “Most 
of my girl friends here are in uniform and 
I go about in a WVS suit at least 3 days 
a week... . A good point is that living 
in uniform so much I have only spent about 
five coupons since the war began. Under- 
clothes and stocking can always be mended 
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up... - Actuaily che market over here is 
growing more and more American. Amer- 
ican cheese, tinned goods and dried eggs, 
also shoes and lots of fancy ware—such as 
Christmas and birthday cards.” 


The Library 


Documentary photographs showing Eu- 
rope under Hitler’s domination were dis- 
played in the Library from February 1 to 
13. As a result of this display the Office of 
War Information acquired a number of 
these photographs by Raymond Vishniac 
for purposes of Government information. 


In cooperation with the department of 
Home Economics, the Library recently 
displayed samples of dehydrated foods now 
being used for lend-lease and military pur- 


poses. 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer is acting 
as a consultant to the British Division of 
the Office of War Information. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 


ment: 


Baader, Edith, assistant nursery school 
teacher, Children’s Charitable Union, New 
York, N. Y. 


Baker, Dorothy (A.M. 1934), assistant dieti- 
tian, O'Reilly General Hospital, Springfield, 
Mo. 


Bane, Allyne (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
home economics, Lincoln High School, New 
York, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
— of work at Teachers College or any graduate of 
eachers College may register with the Office of Field 
Relations and Placement. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years, no fee is charged. For information 
write to the Placement Office for its booklet, Employ- 
ment of Teachers and Administrators. 


Bennett, Violet R., restaurant manager, Hotel 
Winslow, New York, N. Y. 


Blanken, Anna M. (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in mathematics, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. 


Blum, Beatrice, assistant administrative dieti- 
tian, Lincoln School for Nurses, New York, 
N.Y 


Brennan, Catherine S. (A.M. 1943), director 
of dormitory, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Carol, Ruth Bernstein (A.M. 1942), vitamin 
research assistant, Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Case, Frances E. (A.M. 1942), guidance di- 
rector, High School, Burlington, N. J. 


Clarke, Norman R. (A.M. 1941), men’s and 
boys’ work director, Trinity Institution, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Collins, DWane Rolland (Ed.D. 1943), di- 
rector of personnel, S. H. Kress & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Corder, Florence V., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Pelham, N. Y. 


Crowley, John M. (A.M. 1941), supervisor 
of vocal music, High School, Gloversville, 
N.Y. 


Curtin, F. Clare (A.M. 1942), director of 
physical education, High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Drinkard, Dozier H. (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
science, Post Road Junior High School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Ehrman, Selma Vicky (A.M. 1941), teacher 


of speech correction, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Ennis, June (A.M. 1943), teacher of foods, 
School for Deaf, New York, N. Y. 


Erickson, Evelyn R. (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in art, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Fielden, Ruth S., teacher of English, High 
School, Branford, Conn. 


Fisk, Robert S., confidential secretary, New 
York City Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fraser, Helen A., teacher of art, High 
School, Cranford, N. J. 


Friedgen, Lillian M. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Brush- 
ton, N. Y. 


Funk, Henry D. (A.M. 1935), director of 
music, High School, Sweet Water, Ala. 
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Giesler, Elizabeth Jane (A.M. 1942), assistant 
home economist, Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, New York, N. Y. 


Goldman, Hannah (A.M, 1943), teacher of 
social studies, Public School, Hastings, N. Y. 


Greer, Juanita M. (A.M. 1942), manager of 
commercial cafeteria, Washington, D. C. 


Gregory, Sadie M., secretary of Student 
Christian Movement, YWCA, Boston, Mass. 


Griswold, Sylvia M. (A.M. 1920), teacher 
of elementary subjects, rural school, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Hamer, Mary E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Henry B. Whitehorne 
High School, Verona, N. J. 


Harasym, Elsie A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
physical education, Public School No. 84, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Hartman, Frances E., dietitian, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colo. 


Hawkins, Myrtle Pusey, secretarial super- 
visor, American Arbitration Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

Healy, Minnie (A.M. 1939), school nurse, 
Public Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Hoppe, Marguerite E. (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of science, High School, Freeport, N. Y. 


Jackson, Ruth M. (A.M. 1935), assistant to 
minister, Church of the Messiah, Paterson, N. J. 


Kaeser, Marion Ada (A.M. 1939), consulting 
technician, Clothing Division, Red Cross, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


King, Grace Hamilton, director of guidance, 
Junior High Schools, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Kinsler, Ruth, teacher of first and second 
grades, Fieldston School, New York, N. Y. 


Knapp, Jane D. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
science, Hoke Smith Junior High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Link, Robert (A.M. 1943), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Bayshore, N. Y 


Lowenbach, Vera J., assistant dietitian, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Lynch, Elizabeth Shoemaker (A.M. 1935), 
teacher of mathematics, Seminole High School, 
Sanford, Fla. 

Mackercher, Adelaide (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, Locust Valley, 
N. Y. 

Masterson, M. Esther (A.M. 1942), labora- 


tory technician, J. C. Penney & Co, New 
York, N. Y. 


McMullen, Margery, home economist, Rich. 
ard K. Toaz Junior High School, Huntington, 
N.Y. 

Meisler, Beatrice R. (A.M. 1941), hospital 
recreation worker, American Red Crem, He 
Dix, N. J. 


Meschter, Helen M. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of physical education, Woods School, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 


Mohr, Dorothy R., instructor in physical 
education, State University of Iowa, lowa City, 
lowa. ‘ 


Patrick, James J. Fitz (A.M. 1937), training 
director, U. S. Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio. 


Pemberton, Ina (A.M. 1930), assistant man- 
ager of cafeteria catering to government em- 
ployees, Washington, D. C. 


Rees, Katherine (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, White Oak School, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Rhodes, Lillian Lorraine (A.M. 1932), teacher 
of art, Westhampton High School, Richmond, 
Va. 

Richardson, Harold E. (A.M. 1924), instruc- 
tor in science, High School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Smay, David Paul (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
art, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Steinberg, Muriel H. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of physical education, Junior and Senior High 
School, Long Beach, N. Y. 


Stevenson, Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in home economics, Horace Mann School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stewart, Patricia De Laine (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in French and Spanish, Shaw Univer- 
sity, Raleigh, N. C. 


Tait, Jean D. (BS. 1927), cafeteria hostess, 
Army Camp, Camp Murphy, Fla. 


Teats, Jean Esther, instructor in mathematics, 


Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 


Thompson, Marion F, (A.M. 1932), manager 
of industrial cafeteria, Canteen Food Service, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Troeger, Elsie M. (A.M. 1933), chief dieti- 
tian, Orthopaedic Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Van Der Lugt, Maria, assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Verdune, Joseph A. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
industrial arts, High School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Vincent, Jeannette C. (B.S. 1941), dietitian, 
Bonnie Brae Farm, Millington, N. J. 
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Ropert H. Morrison (Ph.D. 1933) is State 
Director of Teacher Education for New 
Jersey. He has recently completed an 
analysis of study procedures used by high 
school and college students whose grades 
in subject matter courses are excellent. 
These procedures have been grouped into 
an inventory for use by other students in 
appraising their study habits. It is being 
published by the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Jersey City. 


DanieL S. Sanrorp (Ph.D. 1934), dean of 
instruction, University of Tampa, Tampa, 
Fla, was elected president of the Florida 
Association of Colleges and Universities for 
the year 1942-43. He was appointed by 
Governor Holland as chairman of the 
Campus War Activities Section of the 
University and College Division of the 
Florida State Defense Council. Last spring 
Dr. Sanford completed a study of “Co- 
operative Arrangements among Teachers 
Colleges” for the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. 


Rowena WELLMAN (Ph.D. 1938) is teach- 
ing Naval Correspondence in the U. S. 
Naval Training School (Yeoman), Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. This is the V-10 
(WAVES) program, in which 1200 trainees 
are enrolled. 


Jonnie McCrery (A.M. 1923), professor 
of foods and nutrition, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, Tex., supervised the 
preparation of a bulletin entitled Breads 
from Whole Grain Sorghums which has 
recently been published. The work on the 
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standardizing of desirable grinds for the 
flours and on recipes for the use of these 
flours in hot breads and yeast breads was 
done by the staff of the department of 
foods and nutrition. Because of extensive 
production of the sorghum grains hegari, 
kaffir, and milo maize in the South Plains 
area of Texas, this experiment was under- 
taken in the hope that these flours could 
be substituted to some extent for wheat 
flour, should the supply of wheat be defi- 
nitely reduced. These recipes are being 
used on the dining cars and in hotels and 
restaurants of the area. Mina Worr Lams 
(Ph.D. 1941) is conducting an experiment 
to determine the food value of the sorghum 
grains as compared to the more commonly 
used grains. The vitamin A value of milo 
maize is being determined by the bio-assay 
method, and chemical and bio-assay meth- 
ods are being used for the B vitamins. 
Professor McCrery and Dr. Lamb, with 
Miss Neva Bavousett, who is also a mem- 
ber of the department of foods and nutri- 
tion of Texas Technological College, have 
completed a study on “The Basal Metabo- 
lism of Normal College Women.” This 
treatise, outlining the results of an experi- 
ment with 124 subjects conducted between 
1938 and 1941 was published in the March, 
1943, issue of the Journal of Nutrition. The 
study is being continued with a group of 
college men as subjects. Results on this 
part of the experiment will be ready for 
publication soon, and an extensive study 
on the basal metabolism of children of 
nursery school age is in progress. 


Sapie Koorie (A.M. 1931), supervisor of 
home economics, North Bergen, N. J., was 
recently married to Michael J. Huffe. 
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H. M. Byram (Ph.D. 1933), associate 
professor of education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich., is making a study 
of what the teacher-educating institutions 
in Michigan are doing in itinerant, in- 
service education and follow-up of their 
graduates. This is one of several studies 
sponsored by the Michigan Cocperative 
Teacher-Education Study. 


Lestie K. Patron (Ph.D. 1940) is dean of 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. He 
reports that Tusculum has revised its cur- 
riculum extensively during recent months 
to include special wartime courses, among 
which are radio, meteorology, nutrition, 
economics of consumption, Latin American 
history, and new courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree in business 
administration and in secretarial science. 


CaTHERINE S. Vance (Ph.D. 1937) is gen- 
eral secretary of the YWCA of Montreal, 
Can. In addition to carrying on its normal 
program, the Association is very active in 
war services for women and men in the 
armed forces. Last spring Dr. Vance taught 
the beginning course in Social Group Work 
at the Montreal School of Social Work. 


Mutarp D. Bert (Ed.D. 1942) is super- 
intendent of the Wilmette Public Schools, 
District No. 39, Cook County, Ill. He has 
been assisting the University of Chicago 
with a survey of the Highland Park, IIl., 
Public Schools, working in the field of 
building and finance. 


G. H. Reavis (Ph.D. 1920) is assistant 
superintendent in charge of curriculum 
development and instructional supervision 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools, In 
the past four years his office has issued 
about one hundred curriculum publica- 
tions, including a 600-page Primary Manual 
which covers all phases of the curriculum 
in kindergarten and the first three grades. 
Dr. Reavis is chairman of the editorial 
board of the World Book Encyclopedia. 


Rita Morean (Ph.D. 1940), as director of 
the Adult School, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, New York City, has charge of 
evening high school, evening elementary, 
and WPA classes for adults. She is also 
working on an appropriate curriculum for 
adults in the East Harlem community jn 
wartime, 


L. J. Bennett (Ph.D. 1937) is associate 
professor of education, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. Chester 0, 
Matuews (Ph.D. 1926), professor of edu- 
cation at Ohio Wesleyan, is secretary of 
the Division of Higher Education of the 
Ohio Education Association. 


WentwortH WituiaMs (Ed.D. 1941) was 
called to active duty as major in the infan- 
try, U. S. Army, in September, 1941. From 
then until March, 1942, he was an instruc- 
tor in the West Point Preparatory School, 
Fort Devens, Mass. In July, 1942, he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He was a student, G-1 Section, Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., from September 17, 1942, 
until his graduation on November 21. He 
is now on duty at Post Headquarters, Fort 
Devens, Mass. 


Giapys C. ScHwestincer (Ph.D. 1926) is 
executive secretary of the National Council 
of Women Psychologists, a newly organ- 
ized professional association which has as 
its purpose to further the utilization of the 
services of women psychologists in the war 
effort. She is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Metropolitan New York Association for 
Applied Psychology. 


Wuxeitmina Hitz (Ed.D. 1939), assistant 
professor of education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo., participated, as a 
member of the steering committee and 
chairman of the social studies committee, 
in a major revision of the Colorado Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools. This 
course of study was published last Septem- 
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ber and was distributed to all elementary 
teachers in Colorado during the fall. 


Georce W. Exsey (Ph.D. 1940) is a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army Air Corps and 
js stationed at Gulfport, Miss. 


Harotp Snyper (Ph.D. 1942) is continuing 
his work for the Teacher Education Com- 
mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


H. H. Brxter (Ph.D. 1928), a member of 
the research and guidance department of 
the Atlanta, Ga., Public Schools, has pub- 
lished during the past year, in collabora- 
tion with J. M. Steadman, III, a textbook 
entitled Spelling in Everyday Life. 


Tuurston Apams (Ed.D. 1939) is a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, in the U. S. Navy. He 
is district physical training officer, Seventh 
Naval District Headquarters, Miami, Fla. 


Ricnarp S. Unrsrock (Ph.D. 1928), head 
of research department, Industrial Rela- 
tions Division, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Ivorydale, Ohio, served as personnel con- 
sultant in the executive organizational sur- 
vey of the War Production Board in April, 
1942, under Mr. Donald M. Nelson. He 
was appointed headquarters consultant in 
the Training within Industry Program, 
War Manpower Commission, effective De- 
cember 5, 1942, under Mr. Paul McNutt. 
The latter appointment will require ap- 
proximately one week per month. Dr. 
Uhrbrock’s work with Procter & Gamble 
is concerned chiefly with follow-up of 
young executives in training. An extensive 
testing and personal interviewing program 
is administered. Achievement, interest, and 
mechanical talent tests are included. 


Ruta G. Srrickranp (Ph.D. 1938), on 
leave of absence from Indiana University, 
is serving as senior specialist in Extended 
School Services, U. S. Office of Education. 
She is helping state departments and local 


communities in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Indiana set up their programs of nursery 
schools and before and after school services 
for children of mothers working in and 
because of the war effort. 


LeonarD Power (Ed.D. 1935), senior 
specialist on School Facilities, U. S. Office 
of Education, planned the budget, methods 
of personnel selection, the buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies of the school system of 
the new community of Vanport City, Ore. 
He will also have the responsibility of 
carrying the program through to the selec- 
tion of permanent personnel. The schools 
are to be financed with Lanham Act funds. 


NicHotas Spring Hoiianp (Ed.D. 1937) has 
been superintendent of the Goose Creek, 
Tex., Public Schools, president of the Lee 
Junior College, and director of the Lee 
Vocational Institute since July, 1940. Goose 
Creek has one of the largest oil refineries 
in the world, as well as several defense 
plants and a synthetic rubber plant. The 
University of Texas is conducting a com- 
prehensive survey of the Goose Creek 
schools. 


ANETTE PHELAN Watson (Ph.D. 1934), as 
a member of the Florida State Child Care 
Committee, is studying the needs of young 
children of the state and planning a pro- 
gram to meet these needs. As chairman 
of a State Committee for Training Volun- 
teers for Group Work with Young Chil- 
dren (white and Negro) she is planning a 
program and enlisting and training volun- 
teer workers, with the cooperation of col- 
leges and universities. 


Freperick W. Hm (Ed.D. 1942) recently 
left the Finance Division of the New York 
State Education Department to become 
secretary of the Board of Directors and 
Business Manager of the Abington Town- 
ship Public Schools, Abington, Pa. The 
district is adjacent to Philadelphia and 
operates eleven school plants over the 
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township area. Dr. Hill cooperated in the 
installation of a completely mechanized tax 
collection system for the township of 
Abington. The installation of a modern 
mechanized bookkeeping system, giving 
budgetary control on an accrual basis, is 
anticipated. 


Ben M. Cuerrincton (Ph.D. 1934) is di- 
rector of the Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of the Social Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. New projects which he has 
undertaken recently deal with the impact 
of the War upon the Rocky Mountain 
Region and the Rocky Mountain Area in 
relation to plans for postwar _ recon- 
struction. 


Grace R. Foster (Ph.D. 1934), psychologist 
at the Augusta, Me., State Hospital, is 
chairman of mental hygiene committee for 
the Maine Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and legislation chairman for the Maine 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. An article by Dr. Foster 
entitled “Emerson and Mental Health” will 
appear in an early issue of the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. 


CuesterR O. Newtun (Ph.D. 1930) began 
his duties as president of the State Teachers 
College at Platteville, Wis., on January 


I, 1943. 


Marecaret Rutu Smitu (Ph.D. 1937) is di- 
rector of student activities at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. Jon C. SULLIVAN 
(Ph.D. 1940) is an associate professor at 
Wayne University. 


Heen Crarke (Ph.D. 1934) has been giving 
Red Cross Nutrition and Canteen classes 
in Winter Park and Orlando, Fla. 


Wir R. Davis (Ph.D. 1934), director 
of the department of education, State 


Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex., is 
preparing a book on the development of 
education in Texas. An article by Dr, 
Davis on “The Place of Philosophy in the 
Study of History” will appear soon in the 
Social Studies Magazine. 


Leste Lee Cuism (Ph.D. 1936) is 

as dean of the graduate school, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Wash. He is 
a member of the special committee on 
School District Reorganization as set up by 
the state legislature for the approval and 
administration of the state-wide school dis- 
trict reorganization. He is also a member 
of the High School Victory Corps Com- 
mittee for the State of Washington. 


Wituiam W. Warrenserc (Ph.D. 1936), 
second lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps, is teaching methods of instruction 
in the Quartermaster School, Camp Lee, 
Va. His own text on methods of instruc- 
tion is in use at the School. Lt. Wattenberg 
is co-editor of Americans All, a yearbook 
on intercultural education published last 
year by the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the NEA. 


Heten E. Rees (Ed.D. 1942) is teacher of 
art and social studies in the Denver, Colo., 
public schools and instructor in psychology, 
University of Denver. She was recently 
initiated into Delta Kappa Gamma, an hon- 
orary professional fraternity. Dr. Rees con- 
tributed an article entitled “Emotional 
Needs of Grade School Children in War- 
time” to the December, 1942 issue of the 
Colorado School Journal. 


Jor R. Humpnrey (Ed.D. 1938) is a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army and has been 
commanding officer of the Reception 
Center, Camp Wolters, Tex., for several 
months. He is on leave of absence as super- 
intendent of schools, Temple, Tex. 








